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RADIANT TOURS 


CRO 


“Sunshine and blue skies; farms and homesteads nestling 
among the mountains and hills; orchards of peach and plum 
filling the valleys with blossom; the perfume of orange 
| groves; the profusion of wild flowers; the camp fire and 
| the call of the wild in the Bushveld; the quest of open 
roads trailing away to far horizons; the sparkling air of the 
| Highveld; sun and sea bathing on golden beaches; the 
! bright warm days and cool starlit nights—these memories 
and a splendid feeling of health and fitness after my last 
holiday in South Africa are luring me back there for the 


coming Winter.” 


) These are the recollections of an English visitor’s holiday 
in South Africa last year. May we send you our booklet 
“Radiant Tours”—the new programme of Winter Travel 


South African Government Travel Bureau, 73 Strand, 
London, W.C.2, or the Leading Tourist Agencies. 
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Take care of 
YOUR £ 


Security—with Profit 


“Tt may fairly be said that an 
Investor in the ‘Bristol & West’ 
enjoys Security combined with 
Profit to an extent difficult to equal 


elsewhere.’”’ 
INTEREST 5% _ NET. 


Exceptional Reserves. Your Investment 
spread over 4,000 Mortgages; average £378 
only. Deposit Rates, Balance Sheet, etc., on 


application, Investment Department,. 


BRISTOL & WEST oF ENGLAND 
Building Society 
9-11 St. Stephen’s 


Founded 1850 


Street, Bristol 
Assets £1,547,300 

















“The Family Man’s Policy.” 





This Policy provides : 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years 
as well as 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year period and 
continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 
be paid at Death. 


ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 
Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 
20 years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
and continuing until the end of 20 years from the issue of 
the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 
will be paid. If the Assured survives the 20 years and 
continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid at death, 


Write for particulars, stating age, to the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Chairman: The Right Hon. Walter Runciman. 


FUNDS EXCEED - - £19,000,000. 


[October 3, 193]. 
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ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


PRESIDENT—THE Most Hon. THE 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C, 





FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





Medical Superintendent: Dante F, Rampavut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bactericlogical, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the park. 


At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 








For terms and 


(Telephone: No. 
appointment. 


further particulars apply to the Medical 
Northampton), who can be 
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seen in London by 














THE ONLY WAY 
to provide at once for the 
heavy and increasing burden of 


DEATH DUTIES 


is by means of a Life Assurance Policy. 


After the payment of only one annual premium an 
immediate capital is created sufficient to meet the duties, 
and a special clause in the policy provides for the 
proceeds being applied in payment of Death Duties 
before Probate is. granted. 


THE ANNUAL CASH BONUS POLICY OF 
THE STANDARD LIFE 


is pre-eminently suited for Death Duty Assurance. 
The necessary fixed sum assured is provided at the 
outset at a low cost but a share is given in the profits 
of the Company by means of a cash bonus annually 
which may be set off against the premium payable, 
thus ensuring an annually decreasing outlay. 


Write for explanatory Leaflet ‘* A.C. 25.” 


he STANDARD 


Lire 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED DUBLIN 
1825 59 DAWSON STREET 


LONDON 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. tc4 
ISaPALL MALL sw, 


HEAD OFFICE- 3 GEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH 
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TOURIST, wending his way along a hot and dusty road in 
WA Somerset, inguired of a rustic the way to Lynton. ‘Go straight 
ahead, cur, till *ee see wt ** passun”’?; 7e'll tell "ee the way.’ 
good fellow, I “might walk miles and miles before I meet 
7 ‘Oh, zur, I don’t mean they kind o° passuns; I mean a 
“jor they tell *ec the way to yo, but dowt go along tt 


‘ But, 

ArsOit 
signpost, 
th mselves.” ; 
I am Pharisee enough 


As a Preacher of these weekly lay sermons, 
; to say that if you will 
be guided by this 


N\A 
We we > Signpost you will not 


4 
ft go far wrong. 
f A lady called re- 
cently to be paid for 
some jewellery I sold 
three days earlier for 
£45 10s. She had pre- 
viously been to a firm 
which advertises 
widely to pay liberal 
prices for cash, and 
was offered $7. 
Not being satisfied, 
she went to an old- 
established firm, which 
vlso advertise to te 
tor cash, and 
caeeed £15. * No,” 
she said, ‘‘I will go 
to Hurcombs,’’ and, 
like Julius Cesar, 
‘Veni, Vidi, Vici.” 
Although the latter 
firm told her that she 
would have to wait 
for her money, I paid 
£20 on account before 
the sale, and two days 
after the sale, she col- 
jected the balance of 
£22 ls. 9d.—a total 
of £42 1s. Qd. net, 
in all. Another case, 
a well-known Peer 
purchased a diamond necklace in Bound Street for £500, which I] 
soa down to a dealer in his Lordship’s presence for £2,500. A 
Lady writes, 21/9/31: ** You wil! have the satisfaction of knowing 
that you were the means of giving three old maids the stepping stone 
of a home of their own. 

Facts like these prove conclusively that you cannot go wrong if you 
will be guided by Hurcombs’ signpost. 


HURCOMBS GRAFTON GALLERIES, W.1. 


(Top of DOVER STREET.) 








BE A SUCCESSFUL ARTIST 


Ability. 


Take this Sure Way to Develop your Artistic 


Learn by Post by ‘The John Hassall Way.’ 
OULD you like to draw—to be capable of 
making a really good sketch; to record 
in line or wash a lovely landscape; to 

make nature and figure studies; to *‘ dash off ” 

a clever caricature; to design a poster, or to 

—" 1umorous and other illustrations to 
@ papers and magaziies ? 

‘i you have the” natural ability to 
draw, end lack only the training and_tech- 
nique necessary for the development of that 
ability. Learn how—by the JOHN HASSALI. 
WAY—you can easily cultivate that small seed 
of Art within you until it becomes the ripe 
fruit of artistic achievement. 

Simply send a copy of the accompanying 
sketch (or an original drawing of your own) together with the coupon 
below to the John Hassall Correspondence Art School, St. Albans 
You will receive in return an expert's assessment of your ability, and 
an impartial FREE criticism of your drawing. If the sketch shows 
promise, the criticism will be accompanied by a free copy of the 
beautifully illustrated brochure ‘The John Hassall Way.”’ This con- 
tains full details of the amazingly successful methods of the John 
Hassall Correspondence Art Sc ‘hool, and tells how you can become a 
successful creative artist, how you may acquire in your leisure hours, 
at home and without undue effort, that complete mastery of design 
and composition, that control of pen, peucil and brush, which shall 
place you on a plane with the many ether successful artists who are 
now rahe ig a rich harvest of pleasure and profit from the wide 


fields of Art. COUPON—Post Now! 


The John ge Correspondence Art School, 
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ap Copy thissketch 
W jor free 
eri ici sin, 














Dept. H9/3, St. Albans. 
Please send me -without charge or obligat ion—a 
Illustra he oc eBure The John 
nd free criticisn enclosed sketch 
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The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, 
wes Dept. H9/3, St. Albans 

















‘The fruit of our Aillone in 


| Labrador 


| ** Moravian Missionaries have heen in Labrador since the Eighicenth 
Century, and it is their endeavours alone which have preserved the 
Eskimo and have turned a thieving, treacherous, murdering race 
into a people of unbelievable gentleness and honesty.” 
-~-The Hon, Robert gg 9 -Hardy, 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine, September, 


1931, 

















A LABRADOR VILLAGE IN SUMMER. 


Comment is hardly necessary. This must be said, however.  In- 
financial sup port is needed most urgently and must be 
forthcoming immediately if the existing work is to be maintained, 


and many open doors entered without delay. 


Labr: ador is only one part of the Moravian Mission Field. Che Gimes 
says: “The fine work of the M oravian Missionaries is known 
from Greenland to the Himalayas.” 


Will you help quickly 


The London Association in Aid of 


e ° ° 
| Moravian Missions 
(FOUNDED 1817.) 
President: SIR CHARLES OWENS, 
will be gratefully acknowledged by ! 
Esq., Chairman and Hon, Sec 


7 NEW COURT, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


PLAYERS 


NAVY MIXTURE or 
NAVY CUT TOBACCO 


| 
| 
| creased 
| 
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and generously? 


Contributions rles Hobday, 




















No man lights his pipe with 

greater expectancy or smokes it 

with greater satisfaction than the 

one who regularly fills it with 
PLAYER'S 


It 
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| Manufacturer. 
| 
| ea Yo. 
pat 
Sun - Cruising in a | we SRE 
British Liner is the Torics 
you can travel | at tel ‘ pp 
abroad without Continuing our practice in these Musings of off t 
benefitting foreign \Y © |} giving free advice to everyone (our Ginger Ale neg 
Ships, Railways or | of course, has to be paid for), we would say never An E 
Hotels. All your § | be in a hurry to throw away The Times. Being Turow 
expenses are paid in || old-fashioned enough to prefer the open coal fire (oxsiD 
England—to a British to any new-fangled improve ment, _ We cannot Comenn 
Company. || always live up to our own ideals, but if we go over 4 Hon 
: || the paper a second time before consigning it to the J. 
ANNUAL XMAS CRUISE Oholide . “il bh id kitchen we are generally rewarded. We enrtract et 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN y in all the wor | the following sentences from a letter written to Tue L 
Daceinber With, 19 days Fare from 38 ans. h can approach the novel || this journal by a gentleman evidently interested eo i 
ack Mickie alin ar ee of a Sun-Cruise on this | in rubber and the raising of the price of the same, —!@™™ 
Special 45 days Sunshine Cruise to she superb vessel. As youreye || His suggestion is that the Government. should ko 
WEST INDIES, AND MIAMI is daily enchanted by new |} burn part of the rubber. The 
reas Sisto Fi scenery, your body and mind | ‘Brazil has led the way by destroying p; Brits 
January 93rd, 1932. fare from 99 ons, are refreshed by comfort and | eee ae ee 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE charm such as have never be- | of its surplus coffee, and the U.S. Federal Farm . we 
March 18th, 99 days. Fare from SO srs hace hoon stains tn a the | Board has proposed the destruction of one-third ; ‘i 
Gibralter, Sicily, Grice Ae posed tiailitons of the ses of this year’s cotton. It may be said in favour The 
gpa ager ti a of the proposal referred to that it is a simple Six | 
e cruises from 5 SD 
| one, Modi 
T HH E B i: U FE S TA R L | N E | Simple it certainly is. We ourselves are not Ff Fito 
3, Lower Regent Street, London, $.W.1. (Gerrard 5671.) Liverpool: 10 Water Street | directly interested in _ rubber. We have no Tae M 
and Principai Tourist Agents. || money invested in it and we do not own a motor: FINAN 
‘| we continue to sponge on our friends who have look 
re — || ears. But we are interested in coffee, and if the 
price to us were a little lower still we would do our | LITEE 
Wi t share in ‘“ destroying’ some of Brazil's surplus | — 
In er || stocks. We have yet to be convinced that cheap- Fort 
‘ || ness isacalamity. The price of many raw materials W31 
isnla U || stands above pre-war level. In our own business J annum 
|} we think sugar the only item that is quoted below PF ' rs 
of pre-war. The whole trouble, of course, is’ the pel 
discrepancy between the wholesale price and the FF weekly 
retail price, and this want of balance ean be ex- Feeds 


plained in one word— wages. Dock dues are wages, 
freight is wages, railway carriage is wages. over- s 
> t=) [Sign 


desi Ns aa head charges are wages, and interest is the wages SPECT: 

|| of capital. We have heard many a sound and E 
( 
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‘ 
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‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
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honest man say publicly : “ I believe in high wages.” 


So do we, especially our own wages. But if the 
wages are not forthcoming, what then? The 


buyer settles the price. The buyer will pay more 
for our Girtger Ale in a tropic ‘al climate then he A Ge 
|| and by death duties has “ burnt up” much of the |P ™t d 
U A i | S tc 'j; capital of the country. Confe 
F for tl 


will in England in the “summer” of 1931, Our . 
cost of production is of no interest to the buyer. AS 
And what the working man has to sell to- day 1s ti 
too dear in the opinion of the average buyer. We fF the in 
have said that interest is the wages of capital, and a lead 
the wage rate of capital to-day is too high, and that Conn 
is because « capital is scarce owing to the fact. that 
for years past the Government has acted on the 
advice given by our contributor to The Times, 
FROM | pnialenadeingl 


or ney 


strony 
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Cretonnes | 2 W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, oe 
PER YARD | ae 

| Belfast, Ircland. foreig 

| Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger | wag 

Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice i his Ke 

| Cerdial, for more than half a century. ' Vatil 
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News of the Week 


A General Election 


AS we oo to Press we have nothing but a surfeit of con- 


tradictory rumours on which to form any judgement of 


the immediate political future in this country. We give in 
a leading article our reasons for hoping that the impending 
General Election will not be thrust upon us this month 
ornext. We want to get it over, and we have weighed the 
strongest reasons against delay. But at home we must 
not delay, hamper or distract the Indian Round Table 
Conference, which is doing work of untold importance 
for the future. Abroad there is political and financial 
to be considered. Foreign fears for Great 
Britain were in great part the cause of the crisis of six 
and they must not be reawakened. If the 
sees this country united in settling down to 
bear the burdens demanded by the Government, perhaps 
his fears will recede. But that will take some weeks. 
Vatil then any news that the Government was jeopardiz- 
might turn a 


opinion 


weeks ago, 


lorelgner 


going to the country 


growing confidence into panic. 


XUM 


It is said that the Unionists are urging haste, thinking 
that this is the moment to launch a Protectionist policy, 
the moment for which a party, large or small, has been 
waiting through four generations, ever since the country 
began to throw off shackles which, by experience, it had 
found to be galling. ‘Times have brought changes, and 
they are probably right in believing that the country is a 
little to Protection than it has been for 
a century. Even so, we believe it is a damaging cry at 
any election to-day, and that it is to raise it. 
There is also a slight savour of blackmail in demanding 
the assent Liberal Free become 
colleagues in a crisis and are doing all that patriotism 


more favourable 


unwise 


of Traders who have 


asks of them, as the Untonists themselves have done in 
full measure. ‘To introduce this highly contentious policy 
now is wrong, and it happens to be less urgent to-day even 
keenest Tariff Reformer than at any other time, 
in the value of the pound is actually 


Tariff and giving a 


for the 
because the fall i 
performing the work expected of a 
bounty on exports into the bargain. 

* ~ * % 


Parliament 
The House of 
of the National 


stage 
Sep- 


Committee 
Bill on Thursday, 
tember 24th. On the question of the reduction 
the school-teachers’ salaries by 10 per cent. instead 
15 per cent. Sir Charles Trevelvan spoke acidly. His 
predecessor at the Board of Education, Lord Eustace 
Percy, spoke in a that reflected more favourably, 
and we believe more truly, the feelings of the teachers, 
who have not been well represented elsewhere in the 
controversy. On Friday the reduction of the capitation 
fees of panel doctors and chemists under the National 
Health Insurance was passed. Then came the reduction 
in the pay of the police, which everyone regrets. We are 
glad to say that Mr. of course, began the 
negotiations with the Police Council, brought into the 
debate no bitterness against his successor at the Home 
Office. The discussion of the reduction of Unemploy- 
ment Benefit was begun and continued with some display 
of anger by the Opposition on Monday, when the Govern- 
ment had a majority of 53 in the division, The new 
Minister of Transport, Mr. Pybus, brought in his economies 
in expenditure on roads, bridges and tunnels, which were 
criticised by his two predecessors, Colonel Ashley and 
Mr. Morrison, and without offence. 


Commons began the 
Economy 


of 


way 


Clynes, who, 


sensibly 


* * * * 


Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland moved the 
The principal speech for the Opposition 
was a clever, rhetorical one from Sir Stafford Cripps. We 
doubt that he was very happy as he madeit. The old 
recriminations between the speakers for the Government 


On Tuesday 
third reading. 


and the mergbers of the late Cabinet were revived. 
Major Tryon, the new Minister of Pensions, wound up 
the debate, on which the Government majority was 55. 


and the Bill was sent to the Upper House to be read a 
time the same evening. Later, the Minister of 
Sir Henry Betterton, moved the supplementary 
of £13,700,000 to remained due to 


unemployment and 


first 
Labour, 


estimate cover what 


pay transitional benefit instead of 
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borrowing further. The debt stands at over £100,000,000, 
On Wednesday the Prime Minister announced that the 
House would adjourn next Wednesday, when he might be 
able to say when there would be a dissolution. The 
Economy Bill passed through the remaining stages in the 
Upper House and received the Royal Assent. 


* * 6 ok 
Geneva 


The Assembly of the League of Nations finished its 
twelfth session on Tuesday. Its last act was to pass a 
resolution recommending the truce in armaments which 
is proposed from now until the Disarmament Conference 
has met. This is the result of the Italian and Scandinavian 
proposals designed to prepare the way and improve the 
chances of success next February. We may draw atten- 
tion here to another effort in the same direction upon 
which we publish a letter in our correspondence columns. 
There is to be in Paris towards the end of November an 
international Conference at which it is hoped that resolu- 
tions will be passed which will impress the Governments 
with the force of the feeling that exists among the peoples 
in favour of substantial reductions of armaments. Lord 
Cecil will be the most prominent British representative. 
The Assembly got through a good deal of useful routine 
work, but the weeks were somewhat dull as compared 
with other autumns until the Sino-Japanese trouble 
flared up. The Council then became active and very 
useful at once and, as emphasized by our correspondent 
at Geneva, a valuable precedent was created by the 
representative of the United States, Mr. Hugh Wilson, 
being brought into consultation, while he in turn was in 
constant communication with the State Department at 
Washington. It will be remembered that Mr. Wilson 


also took part in the work of the Disarmament Committee. 
* * * * 


Berlin 

The French Premier and M. Briand have returned to 
Paris from Berlin. Their visit was tentative in any case 
and seemed to be inauspicious while overshadowed by 
fresh recollections of the defeat of the proposal for an 
Austro-German Zollverein. However, as there was no 
untoward result, it may now be reckoned as an active 
advance towards better relations, whereas a failure on 
the part of France to return the visit paid by the German 
Chancellor and Dr. Curtius to Paris last July would 
have marked a step backward. The newspapers do not 
report much enthusiasm among the population, but 
equally, there were no hostile demonstrations by 
Nationalists. ‘They may not, however, have refrained 
altogether willingly ; the police were very energetic and 
careful of the guests. Though we write of the visit as 
satisfactory and as a good sign, yet how lamentable that 
it should need saying twelve years after the signature of 
Peace! Arrangements were confirmed for the establish- 
ment of a Franco-German Commission to study and advise 
upon commercial collaboration. . Some industrial bodies, 
such as the Comité des Forges, may think this super- 
fluous. If it promotes European prosperity we shall 
rejoice, but it is not established from consideration of 
our beaux yeux or in order to enrich Great Britain. It 
seems to be settled that M. Laval will visit Washington 
so soon as can be arranged. 

* * * 

China and Japan 

The Japanese Government is clearly anxious to 
minimize the effect of the sudden demonstration by 
Japanese troops in Manchuria, when the Chinese troops 
were driven out of Mukden and other parts of the Japanese 
railway zone. In the League Council on Monday, both 
the Japanese and Chinese delegates used conciliatory 
language, and it was suggested by Lord Cecil that a 


— 
Japanese and Chinese Commission miglit meet j 
churia and arrange for the return of all Japanese force 
within their zone. Meanwhile, Chinese public Opinin 
has expressed itself in a violent form. Rioters in Kowlocy 
the mainland portion of our Hongkong colony, suddenly 
attacked the Japanese residents, destroyed their Shops ang 
murdered six persons. British troops were called oy in 
aid of the police, and by Monday the disturbances, Whi 
are attributed to Communists from Canton, had ceased 
In Nanking, on Monday, Mr. Wang, the Foreign Minister 
was attacked and seriously injured in his office by a moh 
of so-called students who professed indignation at his 
alleged failure to secure the support of the League Against 
Japan. When such outrages can happen in the heart i) 
the capital of Republican China, foreign nations may ye) 
doubt the competence and authority of its Governmeny, 
Mr. Wang has resigned and Mr. Alfred Sze, Minister 4 
St. James’s, has been appointed Foreign Minister, 


n Man. 


Indian Finance and Currency 

Our undertaking, given last June, to uphold thy 
solvency of India remains unaffected by our departuy 
from the gold standard. Sir George Schuster, th 
Finance Member of the Indian Government, has made }: 
clear, however, that the obligation is reciprocal. Ty 
Indian Government, in order to protect the sterling ¢. 
change, has had to impose a strict control on sales of 
gold or sterling. This has occasioned an outery from the 
Bombay financiers who had hoped to speculate, jy 
accordance with Oriental practice, in the exchange 
market. On Saturday the Legislative Assembly « 
Simla, by sixty-four votes to forty, censured the Goven- 
ment’s policy, partly because it had been adopted in 
haste to meet a sudden emergency, and partly no doubt 
out of deference to: Bombay native opinion. 

1 co * a 

The Finance Member made a statement in the Assembly 
on Tuesday. The retrenchment in Government services 
is to be drastic and comprehensive, 10 per cent. generally, 
though the Viceroy leads it by voluntarily surrendering 
20 per cent. of his salary. Incidentally, Sir George said 
that the Government was thereby making it * possible 
to establish the new Federal Government on a sound 
foundation.” 'The most substantial piece of new taxation 
will be a temporary surcharge of 25 per cent. on all existing 
taxation except the Customs Duty on exports. We 
regret that the salt tax should have to be increased 
So, no doubt, do Sir George and the Government. Ti: 
increased tariff for cotton goods was his justification fu 
putting a duty of half an anna a pound on raw cotte, 
which will incense the Bombay mill owners who bhiave 
been well repaid for supporting the boycott of Britis) 
cotton goods. The total benefit expected from new taxé | 
tion and retrenchments is nearly 1,000 lakhs.‘ 
George prophesied that the extra taxation would n0 


last more than eighteen months. There has been no mor | 
serious news from India this week of the troubles | 
Here the Round Table Conference has cot-/ 


Kashmir. 
tinued to sit and we publish an article on its proceedings 
We are glad that after the publication of our last issut 
Mr. Gandhi changed his mind again and went to Lar 
cashire, where he had conversations that must have beet 
useful to all who were present. 
* * * > 

The Spanish Constitution 

The Spanish Cortes, after a stormy all-night. sitting 
last Saturday adopted a compromise between the feder# 
and the centralized constitutions which were submitted 


for its approval by the Catalans and Basques on the one 
hand and by the old Spanish Republican party on the 
The official language of the Republic will bP 


other. 
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Castilian, but the several regions will have the right to 
their own languages. Madrid will control the army and 
,. the customs, national finances and Church relations — 
is last respect overriding the desire of the Basques 
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Udden}y for 8 separate Concordat with Rome. The acceptance 
Ops ang ME by the Pope of the Archbishop of Toledo’s resignation 
J out , implies agreement between the Vatican and Madrid. The 





central and regional governments will “ co-ordinate ” on 
social legislation, police, public works and other matters 
mainly local in character. The Catalans are said to be 
gratified at the compromise while the Basques are not, 


S, Which 
Ceased, 
linist er, 







’ & moh 

at his But it is fairly obvious that, unless the word “ co-ordinate” 
againg is to be always interpreted reasonably in Madrid and in 
leart of | Barcelona or Bilbao or Seville, there will be a clash of 
ay wel interests. Seiior Prieto, the Finance Minister, threatened 
Dien, gto resign rather than allow the regional governments any 
ster gy share in the control of stock exchanges. His resignation 


was not pressed, but it indicated the sharp differences 








which exist on this fundamental question of provincial 
self-government. 
ld the x * * * 
artuy | American Wages 
r, the The United States Steel Corporation and two other large 
ade; | steel-making concerns, employing 300,000 persons, have 
Ty f reduced wages by ten per cent. from October Ist. Smaller 
ng ex. | firms in the steel trade are following their example, so that, 
les of [in all, a million workmen will suffer the reduction of pay. 
m the f The leading firms in the copper industry and the General 
te, iy | Motors Company are taking a similar course, while two 
hange large concerns in the rubber and artificial silk trades are 
ly at} adopting a five-day week. President Hoover's policy, 
Vern. reaffirmed in 1929, of maintaining the “high American 
ed ip} standard of living” by means of high wages has thus 
loubt suffered a severe check. In view of the vast numbers 
unemployed, it is believed that the American trade 
unions can offer no serious resistance to the reductions in 
mblyf wages. American industry professes to fear the com- 
Vices petition of our manufactures, now that we are off the gold 
rally, standard and our costs of production are, in terms of 
erg} dollars, substantially less than before. 
Said * e me 
sible The Swallows 
ound When Noah saved a pair of swallows on board the Ark 
ition he was, we are told, acting under orders and had the 
sting definite purpose of “preserving the species. In saving 
We some thousands of these and other birds out of the millions 
ised that exist to-day the Viennese and Venetians who have 
The transported them had no motive whatever except kindness 
: for to animals. In Vienna the swallow has been loved, 
ton, any rate, since the days of Strauss’s Dorf-Schwalben aus 
ave Oesterreich, but in Italy it has been the object of massacre. 
tish If this gratuitous aid to the belated, storm-bound or feeble 
ANE: | flvers is not treated merely as amusing or sentimental, 
Sir} We believe that it may awaken in the really warm-hearted 
not Italians a quite new feeling towards the animal world. 
or 
»| Lord Byng ‘ 2 c . 
* Lord Byng of Vimy retired on Wednesday from the 
i. | Commissionership of Police for the Metropolis after three 
we years of strenuous and invaluable work. Despite a long 
an spell of ill health, Lord Byng has reorganized the London 
1 police force and given it new tone and new vigour. It 


would be inaccurate and unjust to suppose that his chief 
difficulty has been to put a stop to corrupt practices, for 
the London police, in the main, have long been a most 


gf honourable body of men. While Lord Byng has dealt 


rlf sternly with a few offenders, in connexion with night 
ed clubs and bookmakers, he has been mainly concerned to 
ne ! improve discipline, to use the force to greater advantage 
bef and to supply it with modern devices for the better pre- 


bef =: Yention and detection of crime. More telephones, a 





YIM 


special wireless system and a new service of motor patrols 
have strengthened the hands of the police in dealing with 
motor bandits and other offenders, so that the increase of 
crime, which was to be expected in these hard times, 
has on the whole been checked. In Scotland Yard, 
Canada, and as a soldier at home and in France he has 
done a fine life’s work. 
* * * * 

Sir Gregory Foster 

We deeply regret to record the death of Sir Gregory 
Foster, formerly Provost of University College, and 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of London. Sir 
Gregory, who was sixty-five, devoted almost his whole 
life to the College. From University College School 
he went as a student to the College in 1885, and, save 
for a few years at Strasbourg and at Bedford College, 
he did not leave it till the end of 1929. He acted as 
secretary and assistant professor of English till he 

Principal in 1904 and Provost in 1907, 
his skilful and enthusiastic direction University 
while its effi- 


became 
Under 


College was trebled in size and numbers, 


ciency as an institution for teaching and research was 
greatly increased. Sir Gregory Foster was not less 


active in promoting the reorganization of the University, 
which became possible under the Act of 1898, and in 
inducing the once seattered and individualistic London 
colleges to work together in harmony. The cause of 
‘ration in London owes much to this modest 
and single-minded scholar, who was popular alike with 
his colleagues and with many generations of students, 
* * * * 

Professor Wilamowitz-M 5llendorff 

Professor Ulrich von Wilamowitz-M6llendorff, who died 
in Berlin on September 25th at the of 83, was 
unquestionably the leading Greek scholar of our time. 
i Prussian squire in what was then 
the Prussian iacteitiies of Posen. He took his degree at 
Berlin in 1870 and straightway went to serve in the 
Franco-Prussian War. He was chosen in preference to 
Nietzsche as professor at Géttingen and later returned 
to Berlin. He Mommsen’s daughter. Most 
students of the classics are familiar with some of his 
editions of Greek texts. Scholars respected him both 
for his exact learning and for the wide range of his 
literary studies. He was emphatically not a pedant 
but a true Hellenist, friends in this country 


will mourn his loss. 
* * * x 
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He was the son of 


married 


and many 


A New Series 

We propose to begin next week the publication of a 
Theological the Christian 
Conscience’; in which it is hoped that light will be 
shed on some of the most disputed questions of conduct. 
Kach problem will be treated by two successive writers, 
representing different points of view. The first two 
articles, by Canon Donaldson of Westminster and Mr, 
Christopher Dawson, the author of Progress and Religion, 
will deal with the “ Problem of Wealth.” The Rev 
Stewart McDowell, author of Creative Personality and 
Svolution, will defend the liberal view of marriage and 


new Series, ‘* Problems of 


sex, and will be answered by Canon N. P. Williams, 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at Oxford. Sub- 


sequent articles will discuss War and Peace, the Ethics 
of Gambling, and our Duty towards Animals. 


* * * * 
Bank Rate 6 per cent., changed from 4) per cent. on 
September 21st, 1931. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 


Wednesday 94}; on Wednesday week, 96; 1045. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 81x.d.; on 
Wednesday week, 85}; a year ago, 90jx.d. Conversion Loan 
(33 per cent.) was on Wednesday 71; om Wednesday week, 
783. 


a vear ago, 


74; a year ago, 
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The Prospects of the Election 


FFWHERE is, when we write, complete uncertainty 

about the date of the impending General Election. 
It does not necessarily hang upon the end of the Session 
of Parliament. Of one thing, however, we are certain ; 
the Election will not be fought upon the old three-party 
lines, but on the perfectly distinct question for or against 
the National Government, for or against the restitution 
of the soundness of our economic and financial position 
in our own eyes and in the eyes of the world. Never 
has it been more needful to give consideration to foreign 
opinion. Many members of the Opposition, not least 
their leader, have done valuable work in the past by 
teaching the interdependence of nations to-day, and by 
preaching the need to be “ internationally minded ” ; 
they are failing completely to-day to apply their lessons 
to the serious facts of the last few weeks and to the 
dangerous and humiliating circumstances in which Great 
Britain finds herself. The latest lesson must be carefully 
applied. For various reasons, which we have tried to 
explain in the past weeks, some sound, others founded 
on utter misjudgements of us, the foreigner lost all 
confidence in us and fell into something like panic. We 
have learnt the disastrous results of this and have had 
our warning not to let it happen again through any fault 
or ‘arelessness of our own. 

Let us consider the most important reasons for hasten- 
ing or delaying the election. We need not dwell here on 
the one that is probably foremost in the minds of the 
party agents and wire-pullers. No sovernment whose 
duty it is to exact more and to spend less can hope to 
improve its popularity as time goes on. Therefore, 
“Strike while the iron is hot.” This is an inducement 
to the Government to put the machine in motion as 
quickly as possible, and it is sensible enough. More 
weight, however, should be given to another induce- 
ment. It is of immense importance to have the National 
Government firmly established, with a larger clear 
majority than it now has, as soon as possible and with 
a prospect of staying in power until it has re-established 
a world-wide confidence that will endure. Until then 
we shall be distracted from concentration on the work 
that should engross us. Then, again, there is a consti- 
tutional reason. We believe that this is the Government 
desired by the majority of the country, but it cannot yet 
prove this by pointing to a mandate from the polls, and the 
sooner it can do so, the better. This may seem pedantic 
at the moment, but its importance will grow with time. 

On the other side, we are bound to give weight to the 
opinion of those who have best reasons to know the 
feeling abroad on a dissolution here. This we are told 
is a feeling of dread. The foreigner takes at their face 
value the speeches of the Opposition. He cannot judge 
the feelings of the mass of the people. He thinks it quite 
likely that an election would give us a Government that 
would repudiate the efforts of the National Government 
to make the country pay its way, and the state of panic 
that we wrote of above may recur with possibly fatal 
results the second time. Again, there is the Indian 
Round Table Conference, whose infinitely important 
work is getting less attention than it might have on 
account of difliculties at home. There are many obvious 
reasons why there should not be an clection to distract 
the Government and everyone else during the Session 
of the Conference, leading to hesitation and to specula- 
tion on the result. 
work till December. 
want to gct this election behind us, we believe that more 
than two months ought to be given te the Conference to 


The Conference can hardly finish its 
On the whole, then, greatly as we 


at =) 


work undisturbed and to foreign confidence to settle 
down after watching the country’s efforts to show its 
determination to bear its burdens ; we have to prove that 
the second Budget was not the result of temporar 
fear or accepted by the unstable will of the moment, 

And on what lines should the National Governmey 
fight an election ? Heaven knows that it should be task 
enough for the candidates to teach the Constituencies 
what is the true position, how the Government Means 
to deal with it, and how the bits of policy advocated gy 
far by the Opposition would lead us to ruin. We should 
like to see the arguments limited as narrowly as possible, 
and we can safely rule out most discussion of foreign 
policy, in which continuity is established here and 
accepted with confidence abroad. If the National Gover. 
ment really desires to be firmly established by the election, 
it will seek to avoid all distractions from the main object 
of its existence. And yet at this supremely important 
moment it is courting risks, which it should avoid as the 
plague, by its treatment of the tariff question. 

Let us here say that Mr. Baldwin has deserved well of 
his country, none better. He has shown, as we expeeted, 
throughout the past weeks, that no man puts his country 
higher or more unequivocally above his Party. We 
would also point out to those who have in the past said 
that he was a poor, uninspiring leader, without real 
fighting qualities, that the country should be thankful 
that the leader of the Unionist Party has kept the respect, 
and in many cases the affection, of his opponents. Long 
ago we realized that if the Unionists had been led by 
a pugnacious or bitter politician, whom the Labour 
Party positively disliked, the tone of our politics would 
have fallen with most harmful results. And_ lately, 
if the Prime Minister could not have turned with con- 
fidence to a man, such as Mr. Baldwin, whom he respected, 
his difficulties might have been insurmountable. But 
he and most of his followers are honest Protectionists 
who seem to think that they must not lose any opportunity 
of introducing their tariffs. We cannot discuss to-day 
the merits of Free Trade or the effects at home and 
abroad of abandoning it, but even if we believed that 
more taxation at our ports were needed, and _ that 
restraint of trade led to prosperity, we would still say 
that this was not the election at which to put forwarl 
tariffs. We see more signs of conversion to Protection 
in the country than before. Yet, on the whole, Protection 
will still lose more votes than it will gain, as it always 
has, and as Mr. Baldwin knows by experience. It gives 
the chance, which will be taken in spite of Mr. Hender- 
son’s leanings, to say, truly or untruly, ‘* Your food will 
cost you more.” The force of that cry among an 
electorate, in which women are so strong, may be fatal. 
The Unionists have no right to take this chance of getting 
Liberal assent to tariffs, and—far more serious—they 
have no right in this hour of danger to run the risk of 
disunion and defeat. And at this moment there is less 
need than ever for a tariff, because the aims of a tariff 
wili be achieved through the exchange, whether we like 
it or not. While the pound falls prices of foreign imports 
must rise as compared with home products. Whether 
it be good or bad, Protection is thereby thrust upon us. 
If the Unionists in the Cabinet seek Protection, there isa 


measure of it to hand, gained without contention at the | 
To seek to add the contentious policy of tariffs | 


polls. 





is therefore economically unjustified at the moment whe | 
the pound is falling ; and in this hour of danger ii meats | 
courting risks at the polls which threaten the very salvation | 


of the country. 
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The American Situation 


T has long been apparent that the financial and cotton is so cheap and plentiful that several Southern 
economic troubles of Europe cannot be alleviated States are limiting or prohibiting its cultivation. The 

without the co-operation of America. While prosperity intervention of the Federal Farm Board has only added 
reigned there, such co-operation was not forthcoming to the confusion by upsetting the markets. Other 
to the full extent. Now that both the primary producers primary producers, especially of copper and oil, are 
and the manufacturers of the United States are suffering desperately trying to make ends meet by limiting their 
acutely from the world depression, it may be that the output. An abundance of goods and gold coincides with 
American people will modify their reluctance to work a gloomy outlook for employer and employed alike. 
together with Europe for the common advantage. Presi- The truth is that America’s customers are for the time 
dent Hoover, naturally disappointed at the delays which being too poor to buy of her as freely as they would. 
weakened the effect of his statesmanlike proposal of They have not unlimited stores of gold, and America is 
June last for a year’s moratorium for war debts and reluctant to accept payment in any other form. The 
reparations, seems to feel himself precluded from making _ tariff of 1930 was designed to make the entry of foreign 
any fresh suggestions before Congress meets in the first goods still more difficult, and the Tariff Commission has 
week of December. But by that time, it may be hoped, little real power of modifying the high rates to meet 
American public opinion will have crystallized in favour changing conditions. If America could or would finance 
of some definite remedial action by Congress for the her customers from her mountains of surplus gold, as 
benefit of America and her debtors and customers. Great Britain has done for gencrations past, the difficulty 

American merchants and manufacturers are evidently would be lessened. But though American loans have 
suffering much. ‘The export trade has fallen away; in been made, until a year or so ago, on a fairly large scale 
industry unemployment is rife and wages in important to Germany and other countries, they have been below 
trades have been reduced. The Federal Treasury is the needs of the situation. Therefore America’s foreign 
faced, it is said, with a deficit of £300,000,000 next trade has declined in every quarter of the world, and will 
vear on a Budget roughly equal to our own, so heavy is suffer still more now that we, followed by the Scandinavian 
the reduction in Customs receipts and income-tax. If nations, have had to give up the gold standard for the 
a tariff were a panacea in all circumstances for bad time being. 
trade, as some English politicians affect to believe, The hard logic of events should work a change in 
the United States with the highest Protective tariff American opinion. The impossibility of selling American 
in the world should have been immune to the bacillus goods to foreign nations on the same scale as_ before 
of trade depression and the pessimism that accompanies should make for greater willingness to consider some 
it. If high wages were a guarantee of a thriving home common policy with Europe. The old objection that 
trade, as some observers argued in the good years that American loans would be used for European armaments 
are past, the United States should have quickly recovered has not, it is true, been so fully disposed of as we could 
from the Stock Exchange slump of 1929. Ifthe possession wish. But the cause of disarmament is at least making 
of half the gold in the world were all that is required progress slowly. What is really needed is a fuller 
for national well-being, America should be able to view examination of the whole problem of war debts and 
our misfortunes with a somewhat detached air. But all reparations. President Hoover took the first step to- 
these advantages have been of no avail to check a trade wards a solution. But it was only the first step on a long 
reaction which has lasted longer than any preceding road. If all concerned could come to the conclusion that 
depression in the last half-century. The lot of the — the evil legacies of the War should be wiped out and for- 
American farmer was never so hard as it is now since the gotten, Europe and America alike would soon be well 
early days of the West. Wheat is a drug in the market; on the road to a brighter future. 


Off the Gold Standard—Il 


By Harritey WItTHers. 

\ TE have seen, from the article published in last week’s Germany began, which was quickened last May by the 

Spectator, what is meant by the fact that the pound discovery that the Credit-Anstalt, the most important 
has been pushed off the gold standard ; it now remains to bank in Austria, was in serious difficulties, This increased 
consider why this happened and where it has left us. the general alarm, especially in America, where the banks 
Danger threatened the pound from abroad and at home. were already weakened by the catastrophic fall in the 
The threat from abroad was, originally and chiefly, due prices of commodities and of securities, making it difficult 
to events abroad, which were beyond the control either for their customers to repay loans raised from them, At 
of our Government or of the Bank of England. It was the same time, in many countries of the Continent and 
the consequence of banking and financial difficulties, in also in America the public’s mistrust of the banking 
Europe and especially in Germany and Austria, and their position was making people take money out of the banks 
effect on London as an international banker, with whom and hoard it; and so the Continental and American 
foreigners place large sums and from whom they also banks that had lent money to Germany had two reasons 
borrow large sums. ‘These difficulties in Europe were for calling it in—mistrust of the solvency of the German 
largely political in origin, for they began with the General banks and fear of their own customers at home who were 
Election in Germany last autumn, when there was a great pulling money from them. 
increase in the strength of the two extreme parties, the Germany’s position thus became terribly precarious, 
Hitlerites and the Communists. This result alarmed not owing to her own economic difficulties but because 
the French, American and other money-lenders, who had those who had lent her money were wanting it back in a 
placed funds in Germany and caused them to withdraw hurry. It was largely a matter of funk, chiefly political 
them; and also the Germans themselves, causing them in origin, on the part of her creditors. At the beginning 
to turn marks into foreign money; and so a run on of July a manifesto was issued by the German Govern- 
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ment, which had lately announced cuts in expenditure 
amounting to £75 millions, stating, in effect, that Germany 
had done her best to meet the obligations of a lost War, 
that she was at the end of her tether, and must be relieved 


of the Reparations burden. 


This frightened her creditors still more and the run 
continued ; so much so that President Hoover, evidently 
alarmed concerning the probable effects on the American 
banks of a German breakdown, published on June 21st 
his scheme for a suspension for a year of Reparation and 
The immediately beneficial effect 
on business sentiment of this relief was spoilt by the 
delay on the part of France in accepting the scheme. 
The run went on, and after a Conference of statesmen in 


War Debt payments. 


London from July 20th to 23rd, the bankers of the 


countries that had lent money to Germany arranged 
valled the “standstill pact,” by which the 
amounts owing to the various countries by Germany 


what is 


were not to be withdrawn for six months. Germany was 
thus given a short breathing-space ; but in the meantime 
the Continental creditors who had caused her difficulties 
began to feel anxious about the position of London, which 
was known to have lent freely to Germany and to have 
refrained from embarrassing her by withdrawals, as other 
ereditors had done. Since the sums lent by London to 
Germany were locked up by the “ standstill pact,” 
London’s power to mect calls on her was to this extent 
weakened, and since the Continental banks were also 
weakened by the same reason and were still being pulled 
on by their customers for cash, they tried to strengthen 
themselves at London’s expense and started a run on 
London, taking over £30 millions out 
England in the last two weeks of July, most of which 
went to France. 
England raised credits of £50 millions, half from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York and half from the 
Bank of France. 

Then came the publication of the report of the Eco- 
nomy Committee—the May report as it is generally called 
from the name of its chairman—telling us that we should 
be short of balancing our Budget by £120 millions. Since 
this amount allowed for £50 millions of debt redemption, 
the way in which the statement was put was rather 
crude; it alarmed our foreign creditors still more, 
especially as it was used as a text on which to base 
political attacks implying that the Labour Government 
was rushing the country into bankruptcy and so on, 
These cries were taken at their face value abroad, and 


of the Bank of 


To meet this emergency the Bank of 


also at home, quickening a “ flight from the pound,” 
which had been proceeding, on a small scale, eyey Sine 
Mr. Snowden’s Budget of 1930, by laying the whole 
burden of fresh taxation on the large incomes and large 
estates, had produced an impression, aisu assisted by the 
criticisms of the Opposition Press, that he was deliberately 
penalizing capital. So, as in Germany, the foreign run 
on England was complicated by a flight from the pound 
on the part of British investors, who turned pounds inty 
foreign currencies. 

And so, in order to save the pound from starting on 4 
fall that might have ended in collapse owing to our yw. 
balanced Budget, more money had to be borrowed abroad 
to meet the claims of our foreign creditors; and the 
French and American money-lenders would not lend 
unless we balanced our Budget and cut expenditure in 4 
way that the then Government could not accept. And 
then we had a new National Government and Parliament 
was called together again to carry out economies required 
to satisfy the views of foreign money-lenders, who pro. 
vided another £80 millions. 

But though we had a National Government, there was 
still an Opposition that was highly critical, and its pro. 
tests raised doubts abroad as to our power to hold the 
pound, Then there came the incident of objections by 
some of our sailors to cuts in their pay, and it also hada 
great effect on sentiment abroad. And so finally the con- 
tinued run obliged us to suspend the obligation of the 
Bank of England to turn notes into gold and the pound 
sterling was left unanchored to the gold standard. By 
falling to a lower value in dollars and other moneys it at 
once (as shown last weck) checks imports and stimulates 
exports and helps us to restore the favourable balance, 
in international payments, the Joss of which had weakened 
our financial position. 

Foreign creditors, by making this panic-stricken rm 
on us, because we had refused to join in the stupid run on 
Germany, have obliged us to do what distinguished eco- 
nomists have long urged us to do—namely, let the pound 
go to a lower exchange value. If we had done it delibe- 
rately, we might have been accused of repudiating part 
of our debt to those wh» had left money on deposit with 
us. Acting under this compulsion we are free of this 
charge. And so our foreign creditors have not only 
obliged us to balance our Budget, but also to revalue the 
pound, and both of these measures will assist our return 
to financial strength, if we make the right use of them, and 
keep our heads, as we have shown every intention of doing. 


India 


Federal Problems: 


Economic Interests: 


The Communal Trouble: 


At the Round Table Conference 


By Epwarp THompeson. 


PEXHE subjects which the Federal Structure Committee 
j at present 
hold the attention of neither its members nor the public, 
can be briefly indicated. There will be two chambers 
in the Federal Legislature. In the 
Native States will get representation on a population 


have been discussing, subjects which 


lower house the 


basis—25 per cent.—and in the other will probably 
have 40 per cent. of the seats. All the Princes will 
not enter at first. The places of absentees may be 


for them by being temporarily allotted 
to Prinees already used for special 
interests for a while and filled by nomination. Members 
for British India will be directly elected to the lower 
house, indirectly to the upper. The Princes will fill 


“kept warm ” 
co-operating or 


their representation in whatever way they choose, 


Division of finance between Federal and Provincial 


is more troublesome. Some sources of Federal revenue 


are illusory. Opium exportation is soon to finish. 
The “tributes” paid by Native States will not b 
continued. As regards Customs, Kashmir and _ thi 


maritime States ask for special treatment if this source 
of revenue, as is usual in federations, is reserved for 
the Central budget. There is unreality about the whole 
discussion: for, whatever new Government takes ovel, 
it will inherit a burnt-out financial system. Dominion 


India will have to build up its revenues pretty well | 


de novo. 
While the delegates have been nominally discussing 
these matters, their minds have been elsewhere, with 


the added disadvantage that comes from a sense Ol) 
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— 
isolation. This island has been so preoccupied with 
its own distresses that we have forgotten Indian affairs. 
But the delegates, who cannot forget them, have been 
thinking of the necessary adjustment between British 
and Indian business interests and the communal problems. 
The former are in good hands on both sides. The 
constructive minds among the Indian Delegates know 
yell the dangers inherent in the alliance between 
Congress and capitalism. The one really effective blow 
ruck by those who would sce the whole business of 
Round Table Conferences abandoned and “ the strong 
hand” put in has been Mr. Churchill’s speeches drawing 
attention to this alliance. Notorious as it has been for 
long past, it is said to have startled the House of Commons. 
There is now danger that many will be tempted to think 
that all that they have disliked, whether Socialism 
in England or nationalism in India, is “on the run,” 
and that the time for ultimatums has arrived. Fortu- 
nately, those who represent British business interests 
at the Conference and behind it take a saner and more 
sympathetic view. That view was thus expressed to 
me by one of their most experienced and influential 
members. ‘“* There’s only one way out. We have got 
to reconstruct the whole Indian show, from top to 
bottom, in co-operation with Indians.”’ Certain “* window 
dressing’? demands, such as examination of India’s 
public debt and reservation of coastal shipping for 
Indian nationals, which are not inequitable in them- 
selves, will have to be dropped for common-sense reasons. 
We shall get the financial and economic agreement, 
including the “* safeguards,”’ after some more bargaining 
—and get it with good will on both sides. 


The communal trouble is far more difficult; and 
behind it is a smouldering anger and at _ times 
almost despair. The Muslim demands have long ago 
been formulated in Mr. Jinnah’s “ Fourteen Points.” 
Some of the most important of these no doubt will be 
gained. I would draw attention to a passage in Sir 
Muhammad Iqbal’s presidential address to the AIll- 
India Muslim League last December.- Sir Muhammad 
isa poet of acknowledged distinction, and his address 
is the production of a mind of high intellectual quality. 
He emphasizes what is a prime necessity of the problem, 
the reorganization of provincial boundaries. 

“Proper redistribution will make the question of joint and 
separate electorates automatically disappear from the constitutional 
controversy of India, It is the present structure of the provinces 
that is largely responsible for this controversy. The Hindu thinks 
that separate electorates are contrary to the spirit of true 
nationalism, because he understands the word nation to mean 
a kind of universal amalgamation in which no communal entity 
ought to retain its private individuality. Such a state cf things, 
however, does not exist. India is a land of racial and religious 
variety.” 

And at last we are turning to the possibilities of 
territorial rearrangement. In the province where the 
communal deadlock is most rigid, the Punjab, where 

1 rem . . 
the Sikhs make it a three-cornered contest, a solution 
which adds the Pindi region to the North-West Frontier 


Province will probably be adopted. In Bengal, too, 
territorial rearrangement suggests a way out. But after 
the trouble caused by the “ Partition ” of 1904 there is 
natural reluctance to look at such a possibility. In 
any case, the feeling is that, if they have to, Muslims 
and Hindus in Bengal will find they can manage to 
live together, whereas in the Punjab civil war is not 
a threat; it is a grim probability, unless there is 
political segregation. 

As most people know, Hindu and Muslim opinions 
differ in the latter generally preferring almost full 
autonomy for the provinces. There is another sharper 
difference. In the same speech Sir Muhammad Iqbal 
says : 

“*T would like to see the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, 
Sind and Baluchistan amalgamated into a single state.  Self- 
government within the British Empire, or without the British Em- 
pire, the formation of a consolidated North-West Indian Muslim 


State appears to me the final destiny of the Muslims at least of 
North-West India.” 


He adds, looking towards both Afghanistan and Sovict 
Russia : 
““The North-West Indian Muslims will prove the best defenders 


of India against a foreign invasion, be that invasion the one of 
ideas or of bayonets.” 


There he speaks as a patriotic Indian as well as a con- 
vinced Muslim. But we can hardly wonder if Hindus 
note that this new four-provinced State takes away 
India’s defensible frontier and confronts her with a 
strong Muslim country having warlike Muslim countries 
at its back. Just as Mr. Churchill’s speech about 
Mr. Gandhi's millionaire friends has swung a large body 
of Conservative opinion over to his side, so events in 
Kashmir have consolidated Hindu ranks. The press 
has at last been told the truth about the “ communal 
riots’? in this State, where a Hindu Prince rules a 
mainly Muhammadan people. The riots have been and 
are a well-organized attempt to place ex-King Amanullah’s 
brother on the Kashmir gadi. This irruption of Afghan 
ambitions into a State that marches with the Punjab, 
India’s garrison province, has set the Muslim cause 
back. Not only has it alarmed Hindus; it has shown 
the Princes the face of revolution again after they have 
been secure for a century against what the Government 
calls attempts “to eliminate” them; the Government 
is pledged to support the Princes against such attempts 
There is other trouble on the North- 
West Frontier. The Government was disquieted by 
the Red Shirts movement; if we need not let this 
disquiet us overmuch, that is because destiny is _pre- 
paring occupation for the Red Shirts ‘elsewhere. Mean- 
while the Hindu-Sikh-Muslim tension is quickened by 
this stir of dynastic ambitions and plottings along 
India’s inflammable edges. Sikhs and Hindus, remem- 
bering the civil war that nearly tore America into two 
States, want to be reassured before they will consent 
to contiguous Muslim provinces aiming at a confederation 
within the federation. In giving that reassurance 
Muslim statesmanship has its chance. 


‘ 


unconditionally. 


The Week in Parliament 


A 5S things are, the speculations which take place in 

the Lobbies and Dining Room upon the prospects 
of an election, and the conditions on which it will be 
fought, the possible bargains between the Parties, and 
the hurried meetings of Party committees upstairs 
have all become of more interest than what goes on inside 
the Chamber itself. Some private members profess to 
be able to make a guess as to the state of the various 
hegotiations by noting who is dining with whom and 
the cheerfulness or otherwise of their general demeanour. 


But the truth is that most private members are as much 
in the dark in respect of immediate prospects as those 
outside. Committees and sub-committees of the respective 
Parties have been working at express speed to get Party 
programmes into some sort of shape, particularly the 
Labour Party Committees. 

In the Debates in the Chamber the real efforts have 
been in the direction of putting up some sort of defence 
of the special interests affected by the economy cuts: 
the police, the teachers, the men of the Royal Navy, 








a 
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the unemployed have all had their defenders. But (There is, of course, plenty of wild solitude UPON the 


almost every speaker has, of course, dealt with the 


hypnotizing currency question—gold standard. inflation, 


deflation. Arguments were, of course, necessarily repeti- 
tive. The House, naturally, has not seen much of the 
Prime Minister, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has made himself felt in his characteristic way. There 
was a particularly interesting passage at arms between 
him and Mr. E. F. Wise on Monday at question time. 


What, had asked Mr. Wise, was the value of the public 
debts expressed in commodity terms in 1920 and in 
1931? The Chancellor replied that the Hon. Member 
could work it out just as easily as Treasury ollicials ; 
and nearly all the debt in any case was borrowed pre- 
viously to 1920. Further questions whether the Chan- 
cellor would issue a statement provoked the reply : 
“Wf I do issue such a statement I shall include in it the 
fact that about a thousand millions. 
The Hon. Member would do a service to his country if 
he would induce his Bolshevik friends to pay their debts.” 

Mr. Shinwell, led the attack on the ‘ Dole” 
cuts later in the day was as bitter as Mr. Snowden. He 
indicated (very vaguely) how the Labour Party would 
handle the problem of the bankrupt Unemployment 
Insurance Fund: it would greatly extend the whole 
field of insurance so that wage and salary earners not 
now included would be. 

One of the best speeches in Monday's debate was that 
of Mr. Morrison, the late Minister of Transport—good 
because it workman’s interest in his job of 
national reconstruction, a job interrupted by the accident 
of polities. He showed the vacillation which had marked 
the whole policy of spending: the Liberals egging on 
the Government to spend on almost anything in 1929 

a time of and then helping to 
bring it all to a full stop later. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, the late Solicitor General, added to 
his reputation for Parliamentary debate in the third 
reading of the Economy Bill, although he said nothing 
that had not been said already in the debate. Sir 
Stafford is marked by the Labour Party as perhaps the 
very best of their debaters. Mr. Holford Knight, the 
Labour member for South Nottingham, who crossed 
the floor to support the present Government, excited a 
tremendous storm by referring to the ** spongers ” among 
the unemployed. Miss Jennie Lee was_ particularly 
indignant and made a special appeal to the Speaker for 
an opportunity of reply. ‘* Unfortunately in this House 
as in other institutions,” said Mr. Speaker, ** there is a time 
limit on everything, and evidently every hon. member who 
feels aggrieved by a speech cannot have the unquestioned 
right of replying to that speech.” The third reading was 
carried by fifty-five, which indicates the steadiness of the 
Government’s working majority. GUARDIAN. 


Russia owes us 


who 


showed a 


grave depression 


. 
An Exmoor Man in Downland 
By E. W. Henny 
i ie is a far cry from Exmoor to the South Downs. 
To one whose vision has become accustomed by 
long acquaintance to the empty expanses of moorland 
Jying between Dunkery Beacon and Challacombe Com- 
mon, the Hampshire and Sussex seem 
uncomfortably over-populated. Much unspoiled country 
is still left, but ribbon-building is unpleasantly obvious 
along main roads, and, to a lesser degree, upon some 
other highways. In the backwoodsman all this creates 
a certain discomfort : such a reaction to new surroundings 
may be salutary, for it is well to be lifted out of a groove ; 
but it is a little disquieting. It is not until he reaches 
the Downs that a moorland man begins to feel at home. 


borders of 


Hampshire and West Sussex coast. but it is of a different 
quality.) Here are wind-swept, open spaces, mile Upon 
mile of springy, close-cropped turf clinging to the 
wavering line of the hill-top ridges, and clothing the 
foothills and coombes which run up to them. Silence 
is here, unbroken save by the rustle of the wind purring 
over the grass or the sardonic laughter of a green-wood. 
pecker, flitting with a flash of gold athwart the sombre 
yews below. 

A strange eeriness haunts the Downs. All lovers of 
wild nature must have experienced at times amid lonely 
spaces a curious sense of other unseen presences, But 
I know no place in which this feeling is 80 strong as on 
these Downs. Perhaps it arises from unconscious auto. 
suggestion ; all down land is covered with traces of jts 
prehistoric inhabitants. Their tracks carry you by 
easy gradients to hill-tops, crowned with their entrench. 
ments, and lined with traces of their cultivated fields, 
Here, too, are their dewponds, and here they buried 
their unknown and forgotten dead. The sombreness of 
the ancient yews heightens this sense of eeriness. I) 
Kingly Bottom, below Bow Hill, where Dane and Saxon 
battled more than a thousand years ago, the yews then- 
selves scem alive and listening. Wraith faces peer at 
you amid festoons of old-man’s-beard, or lurk 
amid the bristling twigs of frightened thorns and the 
tangled confusion of juniper. A rustle amid the brake 
finds you expectant of—yvou know not what: surprise 
mingles with relief when its cause proves to be a startled 
hare. The contrast between the colouring of a Down- 
land and an Exmoor landscape is striking. The earth 
of Devon and West Somerset is for the most part red, 
and on the moors this tint is deepened by the russet 
of bracken and the brindled browns of ling and whortle- 
berry. The prevailing colour of the Downland is grey, 
shading at one end to smirched whiteness, where the 
chalk is bared, and, at the other, through misty vistas 
to the silvery green of distant woodland. This graduated 
scheme of low tones is soothing to sight and spirit ; it 
brings in autumn a gentle melancholy which 1s_ too 
elusive to be poignant. The influence is that of a still 
seascape merging through nuances of light and shadow 
into a dim horizon where water and cloudland lose 
themselves in each other. 


from 


The bird-life of the South Downs where’ Hampshire 
and West Sussex meet is not in autumn very extensive 
or varied. Most of the summer migrants have departed : 
here and there a belated wheatear ‘* chacks ”’ in protest 
at your approach and flirts his tail as he perches upon 
a bramble spray. Kestrels are common: you may see 
five or six at once hanging, as though suspended by an 
invisible string, where the hill’s shoulder cuts into sky. 
Magpies chatter among the yews or hop malevolently 
about the mouths of rabbit burrows. Jays are pro- 
fanely cacophonous among the thorns. For the rest, 
there are flocks of pleasantly twittering brown linnets, 
and meadow pipits and skylarks in abundance. — Pleasant 
enough company: but the Exmoor man _ misses_ the 
raven’s croak and the easy grace of the buzzard circling 
on broad, dappled wings. 

But the charm of the Downs lies not only in themselves 
but in the prospects which they open to your view. 
Look southwards from any of their escarpments and you 
see typically English scenery at its best. Over belts 
of blue woodland the eye is carried, it may be to the 


staccato spire of Chichester Cathedral, or the blunter 
steeple of Bosham Church, where Canute’s daughter 
lies buried, or to the stark turretted outlines of Arundel 
Even after Exmoor this is satisfying. 


Castle. 
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Through European Eyes 


[Nothing could be more useful for Great Britain than to see how her difficulties are regarded abroad. 


We shall therefore 


publish during the next few weeks a representative selection of extracts translated from the Continental Press. | 


«QrrwarDLY the view is still being propagated throughout 
the length and breadth of England that the fact of going 
off the gold standard has no particular importance as regards 
the standard of living of the masses and that, on the whole, 
everything will go on as before. How long this fiction, 
designed to suggest to people that conditions are better than 
they really are, can be maintained is another question. The 
ef commodity markets regulating supply and demand in 


chi . 
The man in the 


the wholesale field are already eloquent. 
street, on whose healthy common sense so much stress is laid, 
may not yet understand that language, he may perhaps at 
present fail to grasp the connexions between the gold-price 
of sterling and the higher nominal wholesale prices, but he will 
certainly have a rude shock when the diminished value of the 
pound comes to be reflected in the retail products in the shops, 
inthe shape of higher prices.... Involuntarily one has the 
impression, reading the English newspapers, that even the 
upper classes on the other side of the Channel are not yet 
fully aware what prodigious and fateful consequences the 
separation of the currency from sterling must entail for the 
whole economic system of the country... . Granted that we 
(Germans, Who have been through the hard schooi of monetary 
depreciation, should have a better understanding of what it 
means to have a depreciated currency . . . but the facts will 
soon overtake present illusions, though they may not work 
themselves out to the bitter end such as we went through. .. .” 
—Kélnische Zeitung (Berlin), 26.9.51. 
* * * * 

“One must repeat that the abandonment of the gold 
standard has not had any appreciable effect on a people that 
has been without gold for seventeen years, 50 per cent. of 
whom have never seen a gold coin. . . . The Englishman 
pays his taxes, his rates, his tailor, his boot-maker and his 
tradesmen by cheque. Suspension of the gold standard does 
not disturb his habits in the slightest. ... All that the general 
public understands is that for the last few days industry seems 
tohave been getting the benefit of a measure which makes 
English goods cheaper for foreign customers. 

“The importance of this fact is that it may have a certain 
influence on people’s minds and lead them to think that a 
tariff is no longer necessary to restore the balance of imports 
and exports. And it is precisely on the question of a tariff 
that the General Election is to be fought... . 

“What will be the question put to the electors, and how 
will it be put ? Substantially it should be: Do you want 
the National Government to carry on, yes or no? But the 
answer to a question like that can only be through a 
referendum, not by any General Election. ... It seems probable 
then that the result of elections, in present circumstances, 
must be highly uncertain and equivocal and likely further to 
complicate the situation. . . . However, at a time like this, 
when everything is topsy-turvy, can it be seriously con- 
tended that a tariff appropriate to the conditions can be 
framed, or so adaptable as to fit the situation six months 
Journal des Débats (Paris), 28.9.3 

% * * x 

“To our friends across the Channel, who to-day are going 
through the pangs that we suffered five years ago, we may 
be allowed to hold up our country as an example. 


ahead °° 


perhaps 


“We didn’t ask any other nation to hand over its gold 
reserves. We worked, we saved, we gladly agreed to pay 


heavy taxes. Above all, we preserved confidence. 

“This was the way we met and conquered adversity, without 
having the slightest idea of taking over someone else's 
property.” Ami du Peuple (Paris), 27.9.31. 

* * * * 

‘The Government and the Bank of England clung to their 
illusions. They hoped that by not increasing the volume of 
notes the currency would have a slight and gradual deprecia- 
tion, namely, a little oxygen for British industry, and the 
effect of a brake on foreign holders of sterling who might 
have been tempted to withdraw their balances in London, 
und an encouragement to debtors to pay their debts, taking 
advantage of the exceptional circumstances. 





VIIM 


**On the contrary, holders of sterling abroad, and indeed 
at home, rushed in a panic to buy dollars, frances and lire ; 
debtors, so far from paying, wait for a better moment. 
Industry has indeed obtained a breathing space, but how long 
is that going to last? ... 

* In face of the gravity of the facts, we hold it probable that 
the Government and the Bank of England will not sit back 
passively contemplating the collapse of sterling. . . . England 
was, and is, a great country, with a mighty tradition and 
great banking experience, but at the present moment the 
problem is not only financial and economic but also political. 
And politically chaos reigns in London. . . . While the house 
is burning the animated political debate continues : Elections 
or not? To-day’s dramatic fluctuations of sterling will 
perhaps call a halt to these party discussions. Some basis 
of common agreement will be sought and will be found. As 
at other times in its history, which has not been lacking in 
great and fearful adventures, the British nation will give 
yet another proof of its vigour. But up to now the observer 
of English affairs cannot discern the slightest trace of a 

La Stampa (Turin), 27.9.31. 
* * * %* 

“The British Government was faced with the dilemma : 
either force up prices to the level of the currency by a social 
policy, the danger of which was clearly visible in the revolt 
in the Fleet, or bring down the value of the national money 
to the level of prices. That is the object of its present policy.” 
—William Martin, Journal de Genéve, 23.9.31. 

% 7 * * 

** Since for several years the industry and commerce of Great 
Britain attributed their difficulties to the immediately visible 
‘ause of a dearth of credit, and at a time when Germany and 
other countries flooded the markets of the world, to the benefits 
afforded by monetary depreciation, the result was to 
create a mass of opinion in England unfavourable to a re-estab- 
lishment of monetary parity, the latter being blamed for all 
their troubles. This mass of opinion—which does not include 
the City elements, who have more experience and are better 





directive plan... .” 


informed—is the section which is now rejoicing at the fall of 
the £. It is made up of industrialists and merchants who see 


no further than their immediate and private interests, and are 
only conscious that they have now a few months’ comfortable 
conditions to sell goods on a depreciated exchange. 

‘Of all the illusions cherished by the elements of the national 
production there is none more deceptive and fallacious than 
the idea that depreciation of the currency is a solution of export 
troubles. It is a way of exploiting the nation without running 
any special dangers, but it is a path which leads systematically 
and surely to economic and social chaos. We need only recall 
the crisis of Germany at the time of the fall of the mark. . . . 
Besides, all nations nowadays are sufficiently experienced in 
self-defence against countries with a depreciated currency, so 
that they would not long let England take advantage of her 
El Sol (Madrid), 24.9.31. 


Considered ‘Trifles 


HorticuLtuRE AND HARMONY. 

When Mr. Wiles opened the Port of London Authority 
Horticultural Society's flower show last week, he is reported 
to have said, ** Nothing leads to harmony in the home more 
than gardening.” Now this is a typical example of the sort of 
remark which people make when they talk about their own 
hobbies in public. They are not content with saying, ** Garden 
ing (or sailing or folk-dancing or stamp-collecting) is fun ; 
do it because we like it, and that’s that”: they must needs 
try to justify it on moral, social or medical grounds in order 


position.” 


we 


that other people may not accuse them of wasting time. 
This leads them into making wild, unfounded statements like 
the one quoted above. Harmony in the home my eye! If 
you have ever had a gardening husband or wife or even parent 


you will long ago have discovered that of all hobbies it is the 
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most likely to lead to the break-up of domestic happiness. 
It is as unsociable as wireless: the inveterate gardener no 
sooner comes in at one door from the office than he goes out at 
another in pursuit of his mania, returning at dinner-time only 
to settle down for the evening to the study of bulb-catalogues, 
It is as tedious in its ‘‘ shop ” as hunting or golf : more so, in 
fact, because all its triumphs and its disappointments take 
place in the slowest of slow motion. Even the longest run, 
the weariest round, winds somewhere safe to sea in less time 
than it takes to bring one nasturtium from seed to prize- 
winning maturity. Finally, gardening is conducive to gossip 
(over the fence), bitterness (over borrowed implements), 
jealousy (over rival blooms), and dirt (over every floor in the 
house). And if what all this leads to is called harmony, then 
give me something old-fashioned and tuneful like Hindemith. 
* * * * 

Cory ror AEsop. 

If Aesop were alive now he would not have to invent his 
animal fables. He would only need to read the newspapers, 
for hardly a day passes without prominent space being given 
to some Aesopian item. Three in particular have recently 
caught my eye. There was the Kitten Who Fell into the Lock 
—and was rescued by tender-hearted lockmen who, in order 
to prevent her from drowning, emptied away no less than 
eleven million gallons of water (or it may have been thousands : 
water is such misleading stuff). There was the Beaver who 
Upset the Flower-Vase : he escaped in the middle of the night 
from his pen in a wild life exhibition, wandered into the 
manager’s office, overturned a bowl of flowers and, as soon as 
he felt the water flowing away, began to improvise a dam by 
sawing off the legs of tables and chairs. Most charming of all, 
there was this week’s story of the Kind Aeroplanes which 
sarried the Sixty Thousand Starving Swallows to Venice from 
stormswept Vienna, saving their lives and helping them on 
their journey southward. All that Aesop would have to do 
to these anecdotes is to tack ona suitable moral. I can suggest 
none, save perhaps this: The Editor Who Does Not Realize 
the News Value of Animals is a Poor Wet Smack. 

* * ** ** 
Tur Macic MicropHoone; oR, WARNING TO MOTHERS. 

The most ingenious exhibit at the Radio Show was the 
outfit which you are supposed to hang over the baby’s cot 
on your Nannie’s evening out, and which is connected to a 
special loudspeaker in the drawing-room, so that you no 
longer have to play Bridge in a severe draught with one ear 
cocked towards the open door and the other trying to listen 
to the bidding. I heard a curious story, though, about a 
woman who bought one of these, not from the regular stand 
but (because it was cheaper) from a disreputable, odd-looking 
old man in charge of a ramshackle booth which seemed 
strangely out of place in Olympia. She fixed it up between 
the cots of her three-months-old twin sons and settled down 
to a quiet evening of Contract. About nine-thirty the 
loudspeaker began to crackle and the following fragment of 
dialogue dumbfounded the Bridge-players : 

‘For heaven’s sake, Archibald, wake up. It’s high time that 
odious woman came back from her cinema and gave us our Bloxo.” 

‘My dear Marmaduke, that stuff isn’t worth drinking anyhow, 
and I for one shall refuse to thrive until they put us on to Glaggen- 
bury’s. The Robertson baby was recommending it to me the other 
day in the Park.” 

** Really, you know, one’s mother’s ignorance is absolutely—— ” 
But at that moment, apparently, Archibald made a grab 
at the microphone, mistaking it for some kind of a rattle, 
and thus saved his mother from further embarrassment. 
She has not yet had the apparatus mended, nor has she been 
able to trace the old man from whom she bought it. 

JAN STRUTHER. 


Cinema 
‘The Silver Lining’ at the Capitol 


“Romance Sentimentale’” of Eisenstein, rechristened by 
somebody The Silver Lining, is a short film, overshadowed 
by the laborious creakings of The Ghost Train, wedged 
between a sparkling * Krazy Kat ” and an absurdly hilarious 
** Masquers *” comedy act. It is strange, and unique, and 


provocative, but it is also a living work of art; and all the 
tarnished intellects of Bloomsbury could never talk it to 
death. It is patently a great work of art, and a form of art 


$$ 
for which no canons have yet been issued. It has y 
Aristotelian measuring rod, no Roger Fry to supply . 
running commentary. Soon there will follow other similar 
greater, dissimilar films, moulded by the same spiritual 
force—that which compelled Beethoven to compose, Willian 
Blake to write, Michael Angelo to paint (and, as far as One 
can gather, God to create the Universe). It will he 
interesting to see how far this art of the cinema js allowed 
to progress before it is girt around with rules. Meanwhile 
if there is anyone in this age of explanation humble enough 
and with faith and vitality enough to enjoy a work of art 
for which there are as yet no standards, let him hurry to 
the Capitol. 

There is nothing to describe in this film; no acting, no 
narrative. Superficially it is a series of photographs arranged 
to create an impression of autumn—glistening raindrops, 
stark trees struggling against grey skies, the sea in tumult, 
falling spray, dead reeds stiffly shaking by the lake, a womay 
singing at a piano, a log fire, shooting stars, storm-racked 
clouds engulfing the piano, the harvest moon. Then by. 
geoning Spring. Torn from their context, all these images 
sound meaningless, as an isolated bar of music is meaning. 
less ; but this film overwhelms as music. The photography 
of Tissé is triumphant. ‘‘ Romance Sentimentale ” says qj 
it has to say without a superfluous gesture ; it is as rid of 
all inessentials as a Sibelius symphony. One day Eisensteip 
or other great men will make films vaster than this, which 
will say more; but what they say will be no truer; fo 
what this film says to each individual is the truth according 
to his own spirit. Epwarpb CRANKSHAW, 


A Hundred Yeats Ago 


> OcTrosBER Ist, 1831. 
TirHe CoLLectors. 

Nearly three hundred writs have been issued within the last few 
days by the lessees of Trinity College, Cambridge, against the owner 
and occupiers of land in the parish of Kendal, to compel the payment 
of the monstrous tithe demands lately set up by those friends of the 
church. 


THe ‘ SPECTATOR,’ 


Sir Water Scorr. 

This distinguished person, we understand, left Abbotsford, on 
Saturday, to fulfil his purpose of spending the winter at Naples. 
He embarks for Malta, on board the Barham, of fifty-two guns, 
Captain Pigot. His Majesty, in the kindest and handsomest 
manner, we are given to believe, tendered this mode of conveyance 
to the worthy Baronet. Sir Walter, before leaving home, finished 
the whole notes and introductions to his celebrated novels, now in 
the course of so successful a career. We can speak with some 
authority on this last point, having seen a proof of one of the last 
of the introductions with the author’s corrections. 

Fox-HuntTInG EXTRAORDINARY. 

On Wednesday morning, as Mr. Mapp, landlord of the West. 
morland Arms, in George Street, near Manchester Square, was 
riding from Barnet to town, in company with a friend, a fine full. 
grown fox ran across the road; when the horses both reared up, 
and took a spontaneous leap over the hedge. A six-mile chace 
was the consequence ; -when the fox, wearied and breathless, was 
overtaken in a quickset-hedge, and secured by Mr. Mapp with his 
own hand. Reynard was then muzzled, slung over Mr. Mapp’s 
horse, and taken to the Zoological Gardens, where he was deposited 
as a present to the Society. 


Autumn 


Lay now aside thy morning veil of mist, 

Fairest of all the Year's four daughters fair, 

And let me gaze into that glowing face, 

Those steady cyes, crowned with thy sunkissed hair. 


How should I sing such beauty to the crowd 
Who love the garish red and white array 

Of those spoilt darlings of thy sister Spring, 
Her hoyden daughters April and fresh May ? 


Theirs the bright ignis faituus of the flesh, 
Which following history’s foolish heroes died, 
Thine the rare spirit-sponsored loveliness 
By time and chance proven and glorified. 


Flushed with the great, impending harmony ; 

Vibrant (in every deep ecstatic breath), 

The chord of life, so soon to be resolved, 

Through thy triumphant dominant, to death. 
FRANK MACDONALD, 
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The League of Nations 
A Twelfth Assembly Balance Sheet 


No man’s epitaph ought to be written till he is well dead, 
and the Twelfth Assembly of the League of Nations is still 

in articulo mortis as this brief estimate of its career is being 

famed. The Assembly at any rate is ending better than 
it began, if with the work of the Assembly may be identified 

the work of the Council, which in the past week has been 
dealing as best it could with the most serious political dispute 
that has for long been before it. 

Every element that could make a dispute between two 
ations difficult to handle has been present in the case of the 
Manchurian affair—distance, lack of means of verifying 
wnflicting reports, the special rights of the Japanese in 
Manchuria, the manifest powerlessness of the Government at 
Nanking to give effective guarantees regarding the conduct 
of the Chinese troops and the Chinese population under the 
swerainty of Chang Hsueh-liang at Mukden. Add to that the 
weakness of the personnel of the Council, from which four 
Foreign Ministers were absent during the discussion of the 
Manchurian affair—M. Briand and Dr. Curtius having left 
Geneva earlier than they need on the ground of the Berlin 
visit, and M. Zaleski and M. Marinkovitch for no apparent 
reason at all—and the misgivings upon the appearance of the 
dispute on the Council's agenda will be understood. <A single 
glance round the table made it obvious that the weight of 
responsibility would rest mainly on Lord Cecil, for the Spanish 
Foreign Minister, Senor Lerroux, though he happens to be 
presiding because it is his country’s turn, is completely new 
to the League, and Signor Grandi, with a rather longer experi- 
ence, is no master of its technique. Lord Cecil, of course, has 
the disadvantage of not being a Cabinet Minister, but he has 
the far more than countervailing advantage, so far as Geneva 
isconcerned, of being Lord Cecil, and the Government at home 
has obviously been placing the completest confidence in him. 

And against all these handicaps must be set the enormous 
gain of the close collaboration established in this matter with 
the United States. When the record of this Assembly is 
weighed and measured with deliberation after a lapse of weeks 
the most marked feature of it may well be felt to be the new 
relationship created between Washington and Geneva. That 
was personified in Mr. Hugh Wilson, the United States Minister 
at Berne, a representative in whom his country is singularly 
fortunate. Mr. Wilson has been in daily evidence at Geneva 
in the later stages of the Assembly. The United States was 
invited to join the Third Commission of the Assembly when it 
was discussing the question of an armaments truce. It 
accepted, and Mr. Wilson sat with the Commission, spoke in 
public at its meetings, and became a member of its drafting 
sub-committee which hammered out the formula finally 
adopted. At the first meeting of the Council which considered 
the Manchurian affair Lord Cecil proposed that the records of 
the Council discussion should be communicated to the United 
States Government. That was done the same night, thanks to 
heroie work in the American Consulate at Geneva, and the 
next day there arrived a letter of remarkable cordiality on 
behalf of the Washington Government, detailing Mr. Wilson to 
keep in the closest touch with the Council throughout the nego- 
tiations in progress. He did not actually sit with the Council 
itself, but he was in constant touch with its principal members 
and the Secretary-General, and in the Manchurian affair the 
League and the United States have been marching side by side. 
If this is to be a precedent the outlook for world co-operation 
in the preservation of peace is enormously improved, thanks 
first and foremost to the straightforward common sense of the 
American Secretary of State. 

As for the dispute itself we are not out of the wood yet, and 
it is a little early to draw conclusions. But there will be plenty 
to be drawn later on, and there is a good deal of controversy 
already about methods foliowed. At the Council table itself 
the Chinese delegate, Mr. Alfred Sze, his country’s Minister in 
London, has secured a hundred per cent. of the sympathies of 
the audience by his skilful handling of his case, while his rival, 
M. Yoshizawa, has been at a considerable disadvantage by reason 
of his difficulties with both the French and the English lan- 


YUM 


guage, and also through the obvious conflict between a military 
party and a peace party in the Cabinet at Tokyo. It was clear 
that in these circumstances, and having regard to Japan’s 
traditional concern about prestige, the Council must walk 
warily and avoid anything like a flourish of the big stick till 
every other method had failed. The first and essential task, 
as Lord Cecil pointed out, was to get the Japanese troops 
withdrawn to the bases whence they had started—to establish 
the status quo ante, as the Chinese demanded—and though some 
ardent commentators were manifestly disappointed that the 
Council did not level an ultimatum at Japan with the threat of 
a blockade behind it, all the information at present available 
goes to show that the Council’s appeal to Japan to withdraw is 
in fact being complied with, and without any strain of the 
relations between Tokyo and Geneva. There is a good deal to 
settle yet, notably responsibility for the original outbreak and 
the qugstion of reparations, and in all its aspects the affair will 
repay concentrated study; for apart from the fact that the 
League has never before had to handle a case of armed conflict 
between countries of such importance as Japan and China, 
several fine points in the interpretation and application of the 
Covenant are involved. 

If, said one experienced observer, 
the Manchurian trouble and at the same time secure 
to an armaments truce, the September meetings would beat 
comparison with any of their predecessors in the series. The 
League has beyond question done much to promote a Man- 
churian settlement, and it will, unless an eleventh-hour failure 
supervenes on a tenth-hour success, have accepted an arma- 
ments truce formula which, while not so definite or binding as 
might have been desired, may be considered on the whole as 
worth something. As Lord Cecil observed in the course of the 
discussions, the observance of the truce will have to be left in 
the last resort to the honour of the governments. If they 
honourable in their intentions a broad statement of principle is 
no formula is likely to be water- 


the League could settle 
agreement 


are 
good enough. If they are not, 
tight enough to bind them. 

Kor the rest the Assembly has adopted a convention which 
will enable the Council in times of crisis to prescribe various 
measures calculated to preserve peace, such as the withdrawal 
of troops to a certain distance from frontiers ; it has tightened 
up its machinery for dealing with slavery ; it has dissipated 
finally any hopes that may have existed in any quarter of 
getting the Disarmament Conference postponed; it has 
approved new activities such as the working out of a scheme 
of medium term credits in the financial field. But it cannot be 
pretended that it has been a great Assembly. It has failed in 
certain respects where, even if it could not have succeeded, it 
might at any rate have attempted success. In particular the 
collapse of the financial discussion initiated by the French 
Finance Minister, M. Flandin, and Sir Arthur Salter was a 
deplorable example of the spirit in which the greatest financial 
crisis in the world should not be faced. 

No comparisons need be drawn between the general attitude 
of the British Labour Government and its successor towards 
the League. But the difference between the value to the 
League of a British Government with a policy and a British 
Government that had had no time to evolve a policy has been 
immense. In that respect at least better things may be looked 
for next year, no matter what the political colour of the 
Ministers on the Treasury Bench. 

Your GENEVA CORRESPONDENT. 


— 
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Country Life 


ENGuisu BuLns. 

It is a welcome sign of the times that among the numerous 
Dutch catalogues of bulbs that reach thousands of us in 
scores at this season are some English advertisements of the 
same sort. The English bulb industry continues to expand. 
We must not expect too much of it. Our growers cannot yet 
supply us with the range of bulbs, either of varieties or species, 
that are grown in Holland, which has been specializing in this 
branch of gardening for several hundred years, and is admir- 
ably suited in soil. Nevertheless, we have to remember that 
Zastern England round the Wash is one end of the same 
shallow valley that emerges from the sea at Holland, and its 
Western end is rather better both in soil and climate than its 
Eastern. We are to-day actually exporting bulbs in con- 
siderable numbers to Dutch growers. Our daffodils are 
supreme ; and many of our tulips, hyacinths and lilies as good 
as the best, and should be preferred by English gardeners. 
Some firms who now send out coloured catalogues on the 
Dutch model deserve encouragement on national grounds. 

* * i 

Micranr Perins. 


The account from Vienna of the strange experience of 


migrant swallows contains what is probably an error in 
natural history. The facts are that many thousands of 
swallows were so chilled by the unwonted cold that they 
could not proceed; and in the sequel the Society for the 
Protection of Animals (which is the best on the Continent) 
transported some 40,000 to 50,000 in special aeroplanes over 
the Alps. It is a marvellous feat, for its manipulation, 
as well as its humanity, because swallows, like most other 
small birds, cannot endure a long period of starvation ; 
and they are much more difficult to feed artificially than 
perhaps any other species in the list. Now it is said that 
most of the birds which the kind Austrians picked up and 
earried to their society for artificial migration were young 
birds of the * second brood.” Some were much more likely 
of the third. A few of our own swallows had four broods 
this summer; and the second broods were hatched in plenty 
of time to give the young full opportunity to grow as strong 
as their parents. 
%* * * 1 

The terrible and abnormal mortality among smaller migrants 
may be inferred from the breeding figures. Most pairs of 
successfully hatch some ten young. One pair 
this year hatched twenty. These become mature and them- 
selves breed at a year old. The natural life of the bird is 
certainly not less than ten years, during that period they 
and their children and children’s children would be breeding 
ten chicks a year. Yet the population of swallows, as of 
most other birds (starlings are perhaps an exception) proves 
tolerably constant; and after an exceptional year may 
pitiably diminish. Migration is probably the most dangerous 
method by which the rigours of winter are avoided; but an 
abnormally severe winter proves now and then as mortal 
to our home-keeping birds as any journey. It may almost 
wipe out, for example, the long-tailed tits, and may kill great 
numbers of the thrush tribe. But even at such meteorological 
crises the worst mortality is generally among migrants from the 
north. The long-tailed tits share their fate with the redwings. 


swallows 


* * * * 
ARTISTIC SWALLOWS. 

An African correspondent (one of many who write to the 
Spectator on natural history subjects) sends me a picture and 
an account of a quaint artistic (or self-protective) device prac- 
tised by a pair of swallows. One of the several nests built at 
the angle of a verandah cuts across a double fillet of white 
paint. ‘The swallows, not liking to break the pattern, have 
continued both lines across their nest by the use of bands of a 
white clay, and so skilfully was the work done that it gives the 
suggestion of a nest built behind the two white bands. The 
nest is on the stoep of a missionary’s house in Namaqualand, 
who, when asked for corroborative evidence, says that he has 
seen the swallows at work at this act of protective mimicry for 
several years in succession. A very white clay is common in 
the neighbourhood, 


That birds—perhaps most birds—have some artistic Sense 
is beyond dispute; and incidentally the fact has been 
affirmed, with some. convincing examples at a recent dis. 
cussion of the British Association in London. It cannot na 
question of just instinct, or tropism, in the ordinary sense, j, 
many species are remarkable more for their adaptability than 
specialized habit. The insect (with certain exception 
especially among ants) does the same thing always, yi, 
incredible accuracy ; indeed, more accurately than would he 
possible by the agency of such a cumbrous instrument x 
reason. The bird, whose material brain is very big prop. 
tionately to its size, fits itself quickly and readily to circyy. 
stance. The building of the oyster catcher is one of th 
better examples. Adornment for its own sake is commoner 
than is generally thought; indeed, is commoner (except 
among ground nesting birds) than protective mimicry, Thy 
swallows are in this company is new to me; and the example 
is of peculiar interest to the student of the mind of a bird, 

* % %* * 


We share some of our birds with South Africa. It seen, 
that we share also one of the less desirable mammals. (ej 
Rhodes did in the Cape what the Duke of Bedford did g 
Woburn, but went a step farther. He imported both th 
grey and the red squirrel. The grey has now been condemned, 
and a price put on his head, in defence of seeds and frit 
(and incidentally, he was condemned a hundred years ag) 
for excesses in a similar diet in South America). It is allege 
that the local acorn crop, used for feeding pigs, is muc) 
diminished and that the very existence of the unique and lovely 
silver tree is endangered. As my correspondent “ F. ¢. kK” 
writes, “the balance of Nature is very delicately poised,” 
The starlings which also Rhodes introduced to South Afric 
are now reckoned among the worst enemies of the fruit farms 
that Rhodes himself established. 

* * * * 
AUTUMN FRvITs. 

Many of us, I hope, are still enjoying some very delicious 
English fruit, large and luscious, that used to belong only t 
late spring. The best that I have seen and _ tasted cany 
from the garden of a retired army officer who has taken 
up gardening as a profession. It happened by a coincidence 
that I had been hearing hard things said about false claims mad 
for this same fruit, the Hailsham berry. A good many amateur 
have, I think, given it up on the ground that it is at bes 
little different from an ordinary raspberry ; and more difficult 





to grow. But those who have seen it properly cultivate! 
cannot doubt its exceptional qualities. It will bear freely as lat 
in the year as October; and in the garden to which I ref: 
it has been bearing very freely through this September. 
But it is not only an autumn raspberry. The same shoot 
that bear now will bear again in the spring; and if pruning 
is timed suitably to this double-fruiting habit, I cannot but 
think that the Hailsham berry is a real addition to the 
gardens, though, possibly other similar varieties with lik 
habit may be of yet higher worth. What matters is that the 
raspberry harvest may now be extended for months. 
* * * * 

Tut Roap REVOLUTION. 

A book, as rapid in style as the subject it deals with, ha 
just been published by the Secretary of the A.A., This Motoring, 
by Stenson Cooke (Cassell, 3s. 6d.), and it has importance 
apart from its own qualities. Happily the A.A. (which ha 
always shown constructive imagination) developed an eye {a 
beauty as well as use; and has co-operated most fruitfully 
with the C.P.R.E. Mr. Cooke without conceit might have 
claimed this merit in his breathless book, which is a valuable 
historic record. But the A.A. is perhaps not yet completely 
converted. For instance, in an interesting passage explaining 
the initial difficulty experienced by the A.A. in persuading 
oil merchants of the possibility of substituting static pumps 
for portable petrol cans, Mr. Cooke concludes triumphantly, 
* Look at ‘em. Twenty-five pumps between Newark and 
Stamford. Ive counted them and the A.A. did it !°’ How 
vastly greater the boast would have been if the A.A. had 
invested those twenty-five stations with reasonable beauty: 

W. Beacn Tuowss. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often canny 
give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. The length which we consider 
most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on “ News of the Week.” —Ed. Specrator.] 


THE INDIAN COMMUNAL PROBLEM 
| To the Editor of the Spv.crsvror.| 

Sr, —Your correspondent, Mr. E. Lomas Oliver's policy of 
yait and see is a counsel of despair. How can a settlement 
ietween Great Britain and India leave the masse; uncertain 
and despairing ? Action is needed, and very urgently, to 
tabilize the Indian situation. Any further dalliance in the 
primrose path of inactivity would result in revolutionary 
forces getting the upper hand in India. 

Why, may I ask, should the British-Indian settlement be 
deferred to the wrangling and quarrelling of the communalists 
over the Hindu-Moslem adjustments ? The tactics of the 
communalist delegates in particular of putting their dogmatic 
caims as an obstacle to the peace between India and England 
deserves strong condemnation. The urgent problem of peace 
ietween England and India for the prosperity of both must be 
glved now and at onee. The communal question is subsidiary, 
and isa matter between two communities. I submit that the 
oly way to solve that is for the British Government to declare 
how far it is prepared to go in its concessions to India as a 
whole. Then only would the Hindus and the Moslems know 
where they exactly stand, and what is the prize for which they 
are prepared to fly at each other's throats. If that cardinal 
problem cannot be settled the Hindu-Moslem question does 
not arise at all. Mr. Gandhi pointed out on Thursday last 
at St. James's that the so-called spokesmen of the Moslem 
comunity represented no one but themselves, and were 
chosen by the Government and not by the people, and begged 
the British Government to lay their cards on the table. That, 
in the words of Mr. Oliver, “* was a sensibie remark of Mr, 
Gandhi, whether we like Mr. Gandhi or not.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 

16 Blomfield Court) Mansions, M. ManMupunian, 

W.9. Barrister-at-law, President Free- 
dom League, India. 


|To the Editor of the Sprcrxvor.} 

Sin,—The remarks in Colonel KK. N. Haksar’s article in 
the Spectator of September 49th on the absence of Com- 
munalism in the Indian States are of much interest, and I 
venture to think that some attempt af an explanation of 
the cause of this happy state of affairs may also be not 
without interest at the -present time. The States are 
the greater part homogeneous entities as far as their popula- 
tion is concerned, the rulers being of the same race and 
religion as the majority of the ruled. The State of Jummu 
and Kashmir in the north and the Nizam’s dominion in 
the south are, however, outstanding examples to the con- 
trary. In Kashmir the people are by far the greater part 
Mohammedan, while the ruling house is Hindu and the whole 
State is governed by Hindus for Hindus with little regard for 
the Mohammedan majority, which is made to understand that 
it isthe under-dog indeed. The real rulers of the country are 
the Brahmins (known as Pundits), the Hindu religion being 
the dominant religion of the State. 
veneration by the Hindu, no cow or ox may be slaughtered 
inthe State (it is not even possible to import a tin of ox-tongue), 
with the result that Mohammedans cannot offer these animals 
for sacrifice. 

In the Nizam’s dominion, on the other hand, the vast 
bik of the population (eleven millions out of a total of 
thirteen millions) are Hindus, who are kept very much in 
subjection. Practically all the important appointments in 
the State are held by Moslems, and, where suitable Moslems 
cannot be found in the State itself, they are imported from 
British India, as in the case of Sir Akbar Hydari, who is a 
Bombay Moslem and a pensioned officer of the #Indian 
Accounts Service. When the minority is able, as in the 
case of these two States, to impose its views so completely 
on the majority, what chance have the minority populations 
in the other States to They are, as a 
tule, too cowed to attempt to do so, 
goaded into rioting they would be ruthlessly suppressed by 


for 


The cow being held in 


assert themselves ? 


and were they ever 


the armed forces of the State. In short, the Indian ruler 
knows his job as a ruler, and his subjects, whether Hindu or 
Mohammedan, respect him accordingly. - 

Many men who are familiar with the present-day problems 
of India are of the opinion that the best solution of its troubles 
would be to divide up the British-governed Provinces into 
more or less homogeneous entities, which should be placed 
under Indian rulers, the large seaport towns, such as Calcutta 
and Bombay, being retained under direct British rule. This 
step would certainly result in the disappearance of the present 
communal troubles, which are such a distracting feature of 
the administration of British India.—I am, Sir, &e., 

SENEX, 
INDIA. AND THE CINEMA 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—-We may not entirely agree with Lord Irwin's diagnosis. 
jn a recent address in London, about the reason why the 
white man has lost so much prestige in the East in recent 


years —the ex-Viceroy attributed this largely to the cinema— 
but we are all glad that he has called attention to certain facts 


which have worried a good many of us for many years. 

I must admit that very often I witness pictures in the 
large Indian cities, the effect of to hold 
European and American civilization in the greatest con- 
tempt. What might be all very well for a London audience 
or a Middle Western theatre is no good for India, and the 
people who are responsible for the censorship in this country 
seem to have no idea about the damage that is being done. 

Week by week [ see films in Bombay and here in Poona 
which contain a certificate, passing them for exhibition, by 
the Police, and I am astounded at the 
revolting indecency and the appalling vulgarity which is 
allowed to appear on the screen. If, by any chance, a film 
contains any remark or any scene which can be remotely 
construed as being a criticism of the present régime, or of 
even being historically reminiscent of political discontent, 


main which is 


Commissioner of 


the censor becomes most active. 

But if the film shows some attractive voung lady in bed, 
or getting out of bed, or running about in the scantiest of 
costumes, nothing is said or done. Only the other evening, 
at a cinema, an Indian gentleman turned to me (he was a 
perfect stranger to me) and said: “I am an Indian. [ 
suppose you white people would call me a nigger. I am 
unacquainted with other sides of Western civilization, but 
what I have seen to-night, and on numerous other occasions 
in these places, convinces me that the ordinary middle classes 
in England and America are the most debased and immoral 
cretins any race or nation have ever produced.” 

The following words appear in a huge advertisement of a 
film which is to be shown in Bombay this week : 

“A mysterious, seductive beauty . . . a night of abandon 
Blazing romance. Smashing drama rising to 
the tremendous climax of a thousand revellers trapped in a Zeppelin 
! What a story! What a scene! What 


sweeping to destruction ¢ 
a panorama of amazing fashions. Half-clad beauties for 


sale ! flaring passions! —a setting only De Mille can 
make the most of !”’ 

(The words * mysterious,” *‘* seductive,” “ passions’ and 
* beauty * are in bold type.) Is it any wonder that Mahatma 


Gandhi wants to draw a sanitary cordon round his beloved 
India? At the present moment the censorship is discharged 
in India by some police official, and a wooden-headed com- 
mittee whose main knowledge of culture is derived from a 
police manual and sections of the Indian Penal Code. Week 
after week this sort of stuff is shown around; week after 
week immense damage is done by means of an appeal to the 
eye, which is far more lasting and permanent than an appeal 
to the other senses. Never has the prestige of the white 
man been as low as it is in the East to-day. 
Professor Malinowski is right: India and 
non-European races would welcome an effective colour bar 
~I am, Sir, &e., J.D. J. 


many other 


protecting them from Muropeans.” 
Poona, India, 
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A VOLUNTARY BUDGET FUND 
[To the Editor of the Sprcratror.} 

Sir,—The Chancellor of the Exchequer has introduced his 
equality of sacrifice measure, but the men of good will, as 
evidenced by the Chancellor’s post bag, desire further 
opportunities to make ‘“ England stand.” The King and 
Prince have made a magnificent gesture by their voluntary 
contributions, and the Lord Mayor proposes to open a 
** Budget Fund ” at the Mansion House. 

I suggest that these efforts should be supplemented by a 
permanent weekly contribution. to a ‘“‘ Budget Fund” to 
continue until the Finances of the Empire are on a sounder 
foundation, The patient continuance of effort will accom- 
plish this. The whole of the country is mapped out into 
parishes ; let every parish in the land be a spear-head for the 
Budget Fund, organized by local men of good will, collecting 
by means of special stamps, 2d. per working day, or 1s. per 
week. 

Should: such a scheme succeed, as I believe it would, it 
might be the means of re-creating ideals, and making this 
Empire one of Hope and Glory.—I am, Sir, &e., 

‘ W. H. Lovarr. 

17 Parliament Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 8. 

{|Our readers may remember the proposals made by Miss 
Malim soon after the War for a voluntary effort to reduce 
our War debts. And on September 19th we published 
Canon Lonsdale Ragg’s account of the Italian “ Million 
Dollar Fund” started by Genoese dockers.—Eb. Spectator.] 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sir,—It may be of interest to your readers to hear what a 
small country parish has done to help the country in her 
time of need. The parish is that of Trelystan-with-Leighton 
(Diocese of Hereford). In response to an appeal from the 
pulpit, free-will offerings have been given towards the reduc- 
tion of the National Debt, which amount in all to £22 18s. 6d. 
This is a splendid response from a small community. I 
venture to place this on record in the earnest hope that 
every parish throughout the land may be inspired to do 
likewise.—I am, Sir, &c., (Rev.) H. Cou.ruursr. 

The Vicarage, Leighton, Welshpool. 


THE SUSPENSION OF THE 
STANDARD 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,— Recent events have been marked by a gathering volume 
of criticism directed against the post-War policy of the mone- 
tary authorities in Europe and the U.S.A. This criticism has 
arisen from the fear that the aim of monetary policy has been 
the collection of debt rather than the distribution of com- 
modities. The world is suffering from financial poverty in 
spite of an immense increase in the capacity to produce what 
individuals require. 

The suspension of the gold standard by the British Govern- 
ment may mark an important step in the direction of adapting 
monetary policy to the needs of the world. The next step 
is to move as speedily as possible towards those policies which 
will correct the deficiency in the consumers’ purchasing- 
power. This deficiency is clearly the root cause of stagnant 
industry and trade.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Woodlands, Maldon, Essex. W. ALLEN YOUNG. 


THE MISUSE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 
[To the Editor of the Sprcratror.] 

Sir,— Your note at the foot of *‘ City Merchant’s ” letter on 
unemployment allowance agrees with what most of us have 
believed was the purpose of the ‘“ Dole ’’—an experience of 
mine this week, however, leads me to suppose that ours is not 
the only interpretation. Speaking on the subject of ‘* cuts ” 
to a young male teacher, I found that not only does he uphold 
the way in which the teachers have protested, but thinks they 
might have gone much further. He added that should a post 
be offered him at what he would consider too low a salary, 

he should refuse it and go on the Dole! 
Such an intention makes one ask, ‘“* What is the Dole ? ” 
Is it really possible, for example, that a man may refuse a 
post worth £250 if he thinks his services worth more, and then 


GOLD 


—— 


regularly draw the “ Dole” as long as he chooses? What ig 
happening to the teachers? What ideas are they inculcat 


in 
in the schools ?—I am, Sir, &c., 8 


L. M. NX, 
THE “BURDEN ON INDUSTRY” 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]| 

Sir,—In your footnote to my letter of last week, in Fespect 
to the ** burden on industry,” you suggest the industrialist 
must make more gross profits in order to make the sanp 
living for himself, if he is heavily taxed. In that case no 
only is there no * burden on industry,” but there is no sacrifigg 
either on behalf of the country. 

Regarding Schedule A tax, I cannot agree it deserves al} | 
said of the rates. Schedule A Income Tax is bound, under q 
penalty of £50, to be allowed by the landlord. out of the firg 
payment made on account of rent. This is not so with regan 
to rates. The Schedule A tax is one on rent, not on industry | 
Iam afraid the industrialists have had a bad time, but not on 
account of Income Tax.—I am, Sir, &e., 

28 Doughty Street, W.C. 1. JAMES Bravrienp, 

[(1) Would our correspondent prefer that this taxation 
borne by the industrialist should be defined as a * burden 
of discouragement ” to industry ? (2) Schedule A. tax is q 
burden on freehold property. The largest industrial tay. 
payers do not generally rent their sites.—Ep. Spectator.] 


FREE TRADE OR PROTECTION 
| To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Str,—It is perhaps natural that the intricacies of national 
finance should cause some confusion of thought, but it js 
difficult to account for such a complete reversal of an axiomatic 
principle as your correspondent, ** Parallax,’’ makes in to-day’s 
Spectator. He says: ‘ If we owe more money than we are 
owed we have got credit as well as goods and are richer still.” 
The more we owe and the richer we are—so that we may 
regard our overdrafts with a more friendly eye. 

It seems strange that such an absurd idea should ever gain 
currency, and yet we hear similar nonsense expressed daily 
by thoughtful men and women. It is as_ baffling and as 
exasperating as anything devised by Lewis Carroll. It would 
appear that to talk in millions is to depart from the elementary 
laws of good husbandry, and indeed to reverse them. 

It is sufficient to say that if the extract quoted above le 
written in the first person singular, it is immediately trans. 
formed from an acceptable economic argument into a state. 
ment which, as Macaulay would say, ‘‘ might raise a laugh 
in a well-managed nursery.”"—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Gordon House, ARNOLD Hybe. 

Clayton Bridge, Manchester. 


BRITAIN’S WAY TO WORLD-TRADE 

RECIPROCITY 
[7'o the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Sir,—The real problem for all Industrial Nations under 
modern conditions of large production is protection of the 
outlets into other markets, to bring about ultimately the 
greatest home market scope. To effect that we are not 
impotent if we face the fact, but in a better position than any 
other nation owing to our present practically unencumbered 
basis of trade. 

We need only mobilize the value of entry into our own 
market and use it to compel equality of entry for our products 
everywhere. 
power of initiative to impose duties here based solely on the 
average level of obstruction to our entry into the market of 
every other country or colony. A Trade Obstruction Index 
Number, varying for each, would fix the single rate of duty 
payable on their products, or as an alternative, a scale of 
duties on the products of each country corresponding exactly 
to their own tariff, no more and no less. These would establish 
parity, but with this vital saving clause—that any country 
could, by lowering or dispensing with its own obstruction, 
without negotiation, that is “ automatically,” reduce ot 
cancel ours or the reverse. Self interest and the equity of it 
would operate to bring about rapid reciprocity and a larger 
and larger area of international open exchange. Existing 


commercial treaties would have to go to complete this change. 
It must be admitted that ‘“ Unconditional” free imports 
have had the opposite effect, encouraging instead of deterting 


By an anti-tariff law, we could resume the | 
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P= 
the closing of our Overseas outlets to a fatal extent, and 
whether we like it or not, we have had to accept the fact that 
cheaper cost of production no longer controls markets abroad, 
for whatever sacrifices we may make here to keep down costs, 
cn be, and is, being nullified by tariff additions to the price 
of our finished products abroad before these reach the con- 
qmer. Our prices may be, and often are, doubled in this 
way without our consent. Who will lead us back to the 
reality of free trade through an anti-Tariff League ?—I am, 
sir, &e., A. W. CoLuier. 
_gth Avenue Works, Manor Park, E. 12. 


REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
sm,—Arrangements are being made to bring together in an 
International Conference, to be held in Paris on November 26th 
and 27th, 1981, the leaders of the great political, social, 
religious, and cultural organizations of many nations in an 
international meeting of a unique character. The purpose 
of the conference is to give expression to the feeling of the 
peoples in all lands in favour of a substantial reduction of 
armaments by international agreement. The conference is 
being organized under the direction of Lord Cecil of Chelwood, 
M. Edouard Herriot (formerly French Premier), M. Henry de 
Jouvenel, Signor Biagio Borriello, Dr. Herman Kirchhoff, and 
arepresentative committee to whom my association is acting 
as the International Secretariat. 

It is hoped that this conference will adopt such resolutions 
as would show the Governments that the peoples will support 
any proposals for peace, however bold, that their leaders may 
put before them and as would effectively contribute to moral 
disarmament. The cost of preparing for the conference will 
have to be met by voluntary subscriptions, and it is hoped 
that those who are in sympathy with the aims of the conference 
will support this important effort to promote the cause of 
peace by attending the conference and by sending a donation 
—however small—towards the organizing expenses. Dona- 
tions, which are urgently required, should be addressed to the 
International Secretariat at the All Peoples’ Association, 99, 
Gower Street, W.C. 1, who will be pleased to send copies of the 
resolutions proposed and any other information desired to 
interested readers.—I am, Sir, &c. 

E. D. W. Cuapirn. 
(Honorary Secretary, All Peoples’ Association.) 

99, Gower Street, W.C. 1 


ALIEN RESIDENTS AND INCOME TAX 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sirn,—Is it possible that anyone ‘“* who wants to live in 
England” can be legally taxed in the way described in the 
letter on page 354 of your issue of September 19th? As a 
retired Indian Official whose income is derived entirely from 
India, I often think we are treated by England as if she were 
no longer our real mother but only an injusta noverca ; but 
that she should treat the stranger within her gates so unhos- 
pitably seems incredible. Surely there must be some ex- 
planation ?—I am, Sir, &c., J. B. PENNINGTON, 

Uplyme, Amersham Hill, High Wycombe. 

RUSSIAN EXPORTS 

[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 

Sm,~—-Tie competition of Russian products is disturbing 
world markets and is agitating many countries. In dealing 
With it, approval or condemnation of such exports usually 
rests on the question of forced labour, and involves for each 
importation new facts which cannot be verified with any 
accuracy. This opens up an indefinite vista of difficulty, 
uncertainty and of acrimonious controversy. 

We can neither ascertain nor regulate the methods of 
applying labour in Russia to articles of export, but we 
have a government producing for export with the entire 
power of taxation behind it, not to mention its other powers 
of moving and compelling labour. Such a factor introduced 
into international commerce puts the whole question of cos!s 
of production into abeyance, even if such goods are produced 
under ideal conditions. The individual producer at home, 
and the exporting producer in other countries, who supplies 
Us regularly, are both thrown into competition, not with 





similar private or corporate producers, but with a government 
holding a continental area and its people in absolute control. 

There exists in that government the power of selling any 
product for an indefinite time below cost of production without 
any immediate cost to those in charge of the selling, and thus 
there exists the power of arn‘hilating one puny commercial 
rival after another by distributing the cost of underselling 
over the entire nation. In this way there can be caused in 
other countries the greatest possible economic disturbance, 
and the utmost hardship, with no ultimate compensating 
benefit. Neither tariffs nor import regulations can protect any 
country from this sort of thing. The only practicable way 
is to place this new factor of goods produced and exported 
by a government, doing ordinary production and export 
business, in a category by themselves where they belong, 
enabling them to be dealt with by the government as a thing 
apart. When, and if, imported they should be put under 
the control of a commission empowered to decide in what 
quantities they can be allowed to come in and on what terms 
they can be offered for sale. This method of handling such 
imports for the protection of both home and export trade 
seems to be a way to protect the private or corporate pro- 
ducers against government power. Handled in such a way 
as to affect the self-interest of the Russian Government, it 
appears to offer about the only prospect of preventing economic 
chaos in a world where conditions are none too easy even 
without this new factor of disturbance. 

We cannot go into the interior workings of Russia. Its 
Government may not meet with our approval and may not be 
what we want for ourselves. Evidently, the job of each 
country is to leave the conduct of the Russian Government 
alone, adjusting its policy to the fact that the Soviet power 
exists and is exporting commodities produced at government 
expense.—I am, Sir, &c. R. M. B. 

Boston, U.S.A. 


DEER STALKING 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir,—-In a very interesting review in the Spectator of September 
19th, on deer-stalking, Millais is quoted as making two state- 
ments, both very largely true but neither strictly accurate. He 
says: * The first record of the pursuit of deer by stalking 
is. ..in 1745.” This is far from the case. Only, the first 
deer-stalkers were poachers. As early as 1424 we read in 
the Scottish Acts of Parliament: ‘ The Justice clerk sall 
inquyre of stalkaris that slais dere.” 

But, Millais goes on, before that the practice of going 
into the forest to shoot deer for one’s self was * neither 
dignified in a gentleman nor customary.” This also cannot 
be accepted without qualification. As early as about 1460 
we have evidence to the contrary from John Russell's Book of 
Nurture, line 21, edited by F. J. Furnivall for the Early 
English Text Society. I quote the relevant passage : 

**Y saw where walked a semely yonge man, that sklendur was 

and lene. 
His bowe he toke in hand toward the deere to stalke. 
Y prayed hym his shote (shooting) to leve, and softely with me 
to walke.”’ 
If he who wishes consults the context here, he will find that 
this ‘‘ slender young man,” this early deer-stalker, may have 
been a misanthrope, but he could hardly be called either 
[ am, Sir, &c., 
James B. Jounsron, 


a common poacher or a rascal. 
63 Cluny Gardens, Edinburgh. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
* LA SECURITE.” 

In reply to Mr. Prickett’s criticism, the fact that the 
justice of no peace settlement is absolute is scarcely a valid 
reason for regarding with complacency the Peace Settle- 
ment of 1919, perhaps the most unjust settlement in modern 
history. Our standards must be relative. Many of the 
injustices could at least be lessened without injury to the 
vital interests of any but the war-mongers.-R. G. WALMSLEY, 
** Bronté,”” Elmsley Road, Mossley Hill, Liverpool. 


A QUOTATION. 

Can any of your readers help me to remember who * looked 
into the bright eyes of danger’? What is the rest of the 
quotation and where is it from? —M. C. Lirrtesoun, Rose- 
mullion, Falmouth, Cornwall, 
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“Spectator” Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. The name and address, or 

pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. When a word limit is set 

words must be counted and the number given. No entries can be returned. Prizes may be divided at the 

discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. The judge reserves the 

right to print or quote from any entry. The judge’s decision is final,.and no correspondence can be entered 

into on the subject of the award. Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. (—— ). 


Competition No. 25 (Set by “Dvcr:.”) 


A prize of £3 3s. is offered for a paragraph in the 
form of a publisher’s ‘ blurb” intended to advertise 
Bradshaw as a book for general reading. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, October 5th, 


1931. Tho result of the competition will appear in our issue of 
October 17th. 


Competition No. 26 (Set by ‘* Crispran.”’) 


In their relationship to man, the £ and the appendix may 
be observed by the perceptive to share a common 
characteristic; namely, that they draw peremptory 
attention to themselves only when threatened with 
inflation, remaining at other times in a state of 
unquestioned tranquillity. 

A prize of £3 3s. is offered for the best expression of 
this powerful truth in epigrammatic verse of not more than 
six lines duration. 


Entries must be received not later than Monday, October 
12th, 1931. The result of this competition will appear in our issue 
of October 24th. 


The result of Competition No. 24 will appear in our 
next issue. 


Report of Competition No. 23 


(ReEPorRT AND AWARD BY “* DUGLI.”’) 

Ir was assumed that, to increase the national character of 
the present Government, places were found in the Cabinet 
for Mr. Edgar Wallace, Miss Amy Johnson and Mr. Jack 
Hobbs. <A prize of £3 3s. was offered for a paragraph in 
the style of the News of the Weck section of the Spectator, 
expressing approval of these appointments. No paragraph 
might exceed 250 words in length. 

The impression left by reading a succession of these para- 
graphs, giving the wise and well-considered views of Spectator 
competitors in the News of the Week style, is that the Prime 
Minister has made a grave mistake in excluding the three 
names suggested from his Cabinet. 

Some competitors assumed that the new Ministers were 
to be without portfolios, others imagined new posts specially 
created for them. F. D. Lloyd-Wilson pictures Mr. Wallace 
as Press Minister, seeing “ that the printed word is worthy 
of the trust which the general public places in it.” Mr. 
Guy Innes foresees similar work for him as “ Secretary of 
State for Journalism.” Mr. Hobbs is to be ‘ Minister of 
Recreation ” or of ** National Sport,” under whom, to quote 
the Rev. Dr. Lonsdale Ragg, ** one of the most prominent sides 
of our national life has at last attained administrative recog- 
nition.” The same point is made by R. KE. Kent, who 
welcomes Mr. Hobbs “to the newly created Ministry of 
Sports and Pastimes.” ‘ We have long urged the formation 
of such a Department. Now that the step has been taken 
it will bring into public affairs a valuable section of the 
nation which has hitherto played no part in political life.” 

Miss Johnson is, rather obviously, Minister for Air, and, 
almost as often, Minister for Foreign Affairs. Mrs. Hargreaves 
sends her to a * Travel Office ” to ‘* speed up the Come to 
Britain Movement.” 

The best paragraphs were those that did not strain too 
much after the merely funny, and remembered that the 
Spectator’s approval is not lavishly or casually bestowed. 

The prize of £3 és. is awarded to the Ven. Archdeacon 
Knowles, White House, Buckden, Huntingdonshire (for a 
paragraph which has caught the very cadence of its model). 
The following competitors are highly commended for their 
excellent entries: “ Semper Fidelis,”’ S. V. W. Morris, Edith 
Welch, Rev. Dr. Lonsdale Ragg, R. E. Kent, Guy Innes, 
“* Vocline * and P. A. Mainstone. 

THE WINNING PARAGRAPH, 

As we anticipated, Mr. Edgar Wallace has been appointed to the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. We take this opportunity 
of congratulating Mr. MacDonald on the wisdom of his recommen- 
dation. Of late our budgets have been conspicuously lacking in 
originality. Mr. Wallace, with his ingenuity and versatility may 
be relied upon to remedy this defect. We venture to prophesy 
that whatever financial proposal he may frame to meet the economic 


situation will not fail to appeal to the imagination of the public 
Jt is reassuring to note that within twelve hours of his appointmen; 
Mr. Wallace has unravelled and dissipated whatever there was oj 
mystery surrounding the so-called ‘* Bankers’ Plot.” Contrary t 
the expectation of many of our contemporaries that she was indis. 
pensable at the Air Ministry, Miss Amy Johnson is to be Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. Seemingly rapid as her rise to officg 
has been, it is in reality no meteoric ascent. She has repeatedly 
proved herself a person of fixed determination and extensive vision, 
There is a propelling energy behind all her activities which may by 
safely trusted to carry our foreign policy to a successful issue, 
That Mr. Jack Hobbs should go to the Colonial Office comes ag yo 
surprise to us. He is already persona grata in our colonies, notably 
Australia. Hitherto his sphere has been limited. Given a wide 
field there is no boundary that he will not reach. 
KENNETH D. Know rs, 


Some HiGHLy-COoMMENDED ENTRIES. 

By his latest gesture Mr. MacDonald has shown his determination 
that the National Government shall be fully representative of the 
nation, in spite of the Opposition. Mr. Henderson has done his 
party no good by his merely factious objections to the most recent 
additions to the Cabinet. Patently Parliamentary sovereignty js 
not endangered. The criticisms of certain Conservatives are mor 
to the point. But revolutionary though the Prime Minister's 
breach from tradition may be, present circumstances justify his 
boldness. He could not, we believe, have chosen three persons 
more representative of popular opinion and imore assured of popular 
confidence than Miss Johnson, Mr. Hobbs and Mr. Wallace. They 
add, too, a touch of poetry to a rather prosaic Cabinet, and each 
of them is worth a place for solid merit alone. The crisis will try 
even Mr. Wallace’s inventiveness, but will never exhaust his super. 
bundant energy. Miss Johnson is a timely addition to an old and 
masculine Cabinet. She stands for the women and youth of the 
country. Her courage and determination were never more needed 
than to-day, when she embarks on a more arduous adventure than 
her flight to Australia. The choice of Mr. Hobbs is especially 
welcome. As a great exponent of the national game, he is the type 
of the national genius. Distinguished for initiative and energy, 
he can yet play the defensive game when wickets are falling. Hes 
obviously fitted to assist Mr. Snowden, the most obdurate stone 
waller in a team witheut a “ tail.” SEMPER FIDEUS, 


It is an excellent move on the part of the Government to include 
in the Cabinet people of such varied interests as Mr. Edgar Wallace, 
Miss Amy Johnson, and Mr. Jack Hobbs. The object of the Govern. 
inent in doing so is to increase its national character, and by including 
expert exponents of three of the most widely popular interests 0! 
the British public—fiction, aviation and sport, these three will b 
well represented. Mr. Edgar Wallace is a writer of vivid imagina- 
tion and inventive power. anticipating situations and surmounting 
them. If he can extract the present Government from their difficul- 
ties as easily as he delivers his characters from theirs, he will bea 
most welcome addition to the Cabinet. Miss Amy Jolson has 
shown fearless courage, resource, and energy. With foresight she 
sees her objective and makes straight towards it, fully realizing 
the difficulties and dangers, the cross currents, fogs and storms; 
these she prepares for and so overcomes, and hers are the construc 
tive qualities which we feel sure will prove most useful to the Cabinet. 
In Mr. Jack Hobbs are embodied two of the most sterling qualities 
of the British character—straightforward dealing and love of fait 
play. Ona quick or slow wicket he is equally helpful and versatile, 
and we feel he will be a most useful member of any Cabinet aspiring 
to the altitude of that spirit which holds the British Commonwealth 
together. We congratulate the Government on its acumen and thi 
wisdom of its choice. S. V. W. Morris. 


Among new appointments to the Government which we have 
not recorded are those of Mr. Edgar Wallace. Miss Amy Johnson and 
Mr. Jack Hobbs. So far as we can judge, the country is meeting 
the announcement well. Much as we dislike Ministries of All the 
Talents, we are bound to admit the practical value of the moderation 
of this attempt to begin the creation of one. Prosperity is at 
elusive commodity ; but it is of good augury that each of the new 
Ministers has found it in a different walk of life. Let us hope that 
they will be able to communicate the recipe to the Cabinet. Mr. 
Wallace’s fitness for his position as Secretary of State for Journalism 
is obvious. His knowledge of the diplomatic side of parliamentary 
procedure is familiar to all who have read his noteworthy mono 
graph, ‘‘ The Secret House.”” Apart from this his experience 5 
voluminous. Miss Johnson, accustomed to more rarefied and 
perhaps purer atmospheres, may find difficulty in acclimatising 
herself to the hot air of her new surroundings as Minister for Com 
mercial Aviation. By outlook and training one of the Right Wing, | 
though accustomed to revolutions, she has always shown hersell | 
ahove party (sometimes, as when the obstacles in her path wel | 
truly Ural, to the extent of fifteen thousand feet); and now that | 
she has come to carth, there is no reason to suppose that her attitude | 
will change. As Minister for Sport, Mr. Hobbs will doubt!ess teach | 
the Opposition what constitutes cricket. Guy INNES: ' 
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THE AMERICAN BLACK CHAMBER 
Herbert O. Yardley 


‘The most indiscreet book ever written.’ (Daily Telegraph) ‘Like a volume in some full-length biography 


of Sherlock Holmes.’ (Morning Post) 


CHARLTON 


News-CuHRONICLE : ‘ A highly unusual kind of book, 

by an unusual kind of man.’ Damry Heratp: ‘A 

disturbing, devastating, absolutely out of the ordinary 

life-story.” + With 8 Illustrations. 10s.6d. net 
SECOND IMPRESSION 


THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF INDIA 
Edward ‘Thompson 
A cheap and revised edition with an additional 
chapter on recent events. SpEcraroR: ‘ Just such 
a fair, well-balanced and compelling book as the 
situation demands.’ 75.6d. net 


CONTRACT BRIDGE 
AT A GLANCE 
Ely Culbertson 
Culbertson’s own summary of | his 
adopted as the standard, 


system, now 
35.6d. net 


JOSEPH CONRAD'S 
MIND AND METHOD 
R. L. Megroz 
‘The first comprehensive study of the whole body of 
Conrad’s work and of Conrad’s unique life and 
personality. Illustrated. 108.6d. net 


‘ Astonishing.’ (Daily Express) With 8 illustrations. 





15S. net 


JOHN MISTLETOE 
Christopher Morley 


MorninG Post: ‘A book of beauty with Bacon’s 
element of “strangeness”, and surprising and . 
sufficing.’ 75.6d. net 


THE COUNTRY CHILD 


Alison Uttley 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: ‘ Hasten to get hold of 
The Country Child, and savour its charm.’ —_75.6d. net 


WHAT IS YOUR VERDICT ? 


William Roughead 
Nine reconstructions of famous crimes by an author 
who is an acute psychologist and a brilliant story- 
teller. 8y.6d. net 


THE NEW RUSSIA 


Light talks broadcast this summer : the contributors 
include H. R. Knickerbocker and H. G. Wells. A 
clear and true picture of present conditions in 
Soviet Russia. 35.0d. net 


POLITICS AND 
THE YOUNGER GENERATION 


A. L. Rowse 
A re-statement of Socialistic principles and_ policy 
by ‘ one of the ablest of the younger thinkers in the 
Labour Party’. 10s.6d. net 


FICTION 


THE OLD WOMAN TALKS 
F. O. Mann 


Grra_p GouLp, in the Observer: ‘ A warm, grateful, 
comforting, satisfactory performance.’ 7s.6d. net 
SECOND IMPRESSION 


THE LAST SPRING 
Beatrice Nairn 


Dany Heratp: ‘A _ sound, sensitive, satisfying 


book.’ 7s.6d. net 
CRUTCH 
Seton Peaccy 
Tue Times : ‘ An exceedingly pleasant interlude.’ 
75.6d. net 














* 


FABER 


RETURNED EMPTY 
George Blake 


Times LireRARY SUPPLEMENT: ‘A _ stark and 
troubling record, rising at the end to a high dignity 
of despair.” * 75.6d. net 


ANNA 
Cicely Farmer 
Dairy Herarp: ‘A lively, intelligent picture of 
domestic Britain all the way from 1860 to 1930.’ 
75.6d. net 


MY BEST 
DETECTIVE STORY 


Rapu Srraus, in the Sunday Times: ‘An omnibus 
book of the most delectable kind.’ 7s.0d. net 
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David Hume 
hy David Hume. By J. Y. T. Greig. (Jonathan Cape. 16s.) of the intellectual life of a city, which partly owed to him 
“ Ir was high time that somebody wrote a full-length ‘biography its title of the Modern Athens, and a score of legends testify 
of David Hume, and Mr. Greig is to be congratulated. The #€ once to his reputation and the genial charm with which 
jst biography, Burton’s, published in 1846, a very respectable he supported it. But this reputation was founded not 
efort in the nineteenth-century manner, suffers from the sort of — UPOM the work which has subsequently made Hume one of 
omissions Which the nineteenth century considered necessary the most famous of Scotsmen—his Treatise of Human 
n’s in the'lives of the great. A substantial amount of additional Nature, which contains all that is important in his philosophy 
nd. material has, moreover, come to light since Burton wrote, written in his early twenties fell still-born from the press— 
” and of this Mr. Greig has made full use. More important but upon his History of England, published in 1762, when 
is the fact that Hume himself has acquired a new reputation ; Hume was fifty-one, which, after remaining a standard work 
ty the nineteenth ‘century he was a considerable, to the for a hundred years, has now only an antiquarian interest. 
twentieth he is the supreme English philosopher. It is not The history has the peculiar qualities of Hume's work, 
ad merely that his scepticism is attuned to the temper of the detachment and lucidity, and is dominated throughout by 
net ae, nor even that the contemporary attitude to the eighteenth the desire to tell the truth. But the virtues of the meta- 
century finds in the lucidity of his style and the urbanity physician are the vices of the historian, and to the modern 
of his manners striking exemplars of the qualities that win taste the once famous history cannot but seem a monstrously 
its admiration, but the tendency of much modern philosophy dull book. Replete . with abstract generalizations and 
is to go back to Hume for its problems, if not for the solution Latinized words, it is lacking in colour, vividness and detail. 
lor of them. IKXant did not, some of us are inclined. to -think, Hume’s is no isolated instance of an eighteenth-century 
rye answet Hume after all, and we must either accept in psycho- Teputation transformed by time. Posterity, indeed, seems 
net logical atomism the full implications of his devastating to have delighted to play tricks with the reputations of the 
analysis, or find new answers for ourselves. However, Mr. 8teat men of the period. Swift, who fancied himself a 
Greig is concerned little enough with Hume’s opinions. His politician and was feared as a politician-pamphleteer, is 
ms brief first chapter contains a summary but quite adequate known and reverenced in a thousand nurseries ; and Bach, 
A sketch of Hume's philosophy, and, this disposed of, he who prided himself on his ability as an executant on the 
m addresses himself to his real subject, the man and his life. organ, is the most popular composer of our age. 
net The study of a great man should focus attention not Secondly, I had always thought of Hume as an out- 
upon itself but upon its subject; indeed, its excellence standing example of the philosopher in thought who was 
consists in its ability to make the reader forget the author. also a philosopher in life. He possessed, I conceived, above 
Judged by this standard, Mr. Greig’s biography is eminently all men the quality of philosophical calm. ~ In what resides 
successful. ‘To its preparation there has, it is obvious, gone the most characteristic virtue of humanity?” asks Mr. 
cy an immense amount of painstaking work. Mr. Greig has Lytton Strachey at the beginning of his celebrated essay 
be done this work competently and presented its results in a On Hume, and answers by suggesting that it is in detach- 
vet fluent and orderly narrative. He writes well and with ease; ment. To admirers of detachment Hume, he _ proceeds, 
his judgements are always sensible and sometimes penetrating, | ~ must be a great saint in the calendar.” The conception 
and he obviously knows what he is talking about. For the of Hume’s detachment is enriched by the legend of his 
rest he remains, as a biographer should, unobtrusively in extraordinary virtue. For this Adam Smith’s stately pane- 
the background, and, beyond recording the impression gyric is largely responsible : “* Upon the whole I have always 
which he has given me of having thoroughly enjoyed writing considered him, both in his life time and sinee -his death, as 
the book and communicating his enjoyment to at least one approaching as nearly to the idea of a perfectly wise and 
d reader, I do not know that there is any more than I should generous man, as, perhaps, the nature of human frailty will 
ty Wish to say of him, or that he would wish to have said of admit.” Hume detached, Hume virtuous? I wonder. 
t himself. Read the account in Mr. Greig’s book of the famous quarrel 
Two reflections remain from the reading of this enjoyable with Rousseau—which, by the way, Mr. Greig tells admirably 
biography. First, the ironical way in which fate has treated 89d see for yourself. Rousseau admittedly behaved 
Hume's reputation. This in his own day was prodigious ; abominably ; but then nobody ever supposed that Rousseau 
he was received in, nay more, he distinguished the best WS either virtuous or detached—but Hume behaved no 
if intellectual society of Paris, where he lived for several years better than anybody else. He is an angry man who, when 
a secretary. to the English Ambassador. All the great he loses his temper, tries to wound ; he is a vain man, who 
ct ladies courted him ; in fact, he became so much the fashion , #8 Made to look a fool, and, knowing it, does not hesitate 
that a lady who had not even seen him was banished from t® Use such expressions as * Basilisk” and “ rattlesnake ~ 
court. In Edinburgh, to which he returned to spend the of his erstwhile friend. Rousseau no doubt deserved them 
last seven years of his life, he was the acknowledged leader both. But virtuous and detached ! Cc. E. M. Joan. 
P ° 
America 
ee hie. Connie Taps. or , vision of America has provoked him to savage irony ; and 
Tuwin. Me. OE) aes = nel, (Allen anc while he has, because he possesses great talent, written a 
: The Nemesis of American Business, By Stuart Chase. (Allen most amusing book, its complete absence of any sense of 
: ™ _and { nwin. _is. 6d.) x , . proportion makes it of little value to the serious observer. 
Is an interesting characteristic of all these books that they Having seen the stockyards of Chicago, the movies de lize. 
should have been written in a mood of intense reaction from the deluge of motor cars in the great cities, the organized 
the violent tempo of American life. They may not unfairly but chaotic lawlessness which prohibition has brought in 
be described as a plea for the mastery of the machine by its train, he virtually declares that America is the lunatic 
man. They differ, of course, in mood. M. Duhamel’s asylum of the planets, and warns the rest of civilization 
1 
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THE MODERN SHOTGUN 


By MAJOR GERALD BURRARD, D.S.O. Demy 8vo. Vol. Iii. Tilustrated. 15s. net. 


The third and last part of this comprehensive work on sporting guns and ammunition. There are chapters that deal 
in detail with Boring and Pattern, Stringing of Shot, Comparative Merits of Different Bores, Fitting a Gun and 
Proving of Guns. Ready November, 


THE HISTORY OF THE CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
DEPARTMENT AT SCOTLAND YARD 


By MARGARET PROTHERO. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


Here is told the real inside history of the C.1.D/ from the earliest times until the present day. There are interesting 
chapters on Anarchists and Nihilists, White Slave Traffic, The Flying Squad and the fight to suppress the Night 
Clubs. Ready October, 


GARDENS IN AMERICA 


By MARION CRAN. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10s. Sd. net. 


Another of Mrs. Cran’s famous garden adventures. This time she takes us to the date-gardens of the desert, the 
spider-lilies of Louisiana and the wild-flowers of the Californian hills. A kook full of great knowledge and a rich 


THE CHALLENGE OF RUSSIA 


One of the greatest experiments of the world is being tried out in Russia to-day, and the future will determine its 
value to mankind. This book is written with the conviction that Russia constitutes a challenge to the world. 
Ready 9th October. 


THE BURNS WE LOVE 


By A. A. THOMSON. Prefaced by a brilliant introduction by G. K. CHESTERTON. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


A book which tells simply and unaffectedly of Scotland’s hero-poet, his hardships and triumphs, his loves and 


sorrows, his laughter and tears. Ready 9th October. 
LET’S SEE THE HIGHLANDS 
By A. A. THOMSON. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


After the romantic Lowlands, to the thrice romantic Highlands, country of grim mountains and wild moors, of 
. g y ; 
fairy lochs and enchanted woodlands. A ‘‘ good companion” of a bock that is sure to emulate the great success 


of the author’s previous work, ‘‘ Let’s See the Lowlands.”’ Ready end October. 
By T. H. GILLESPIE. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


A further selection of chatty and amusing articles on the animals in Edinburgh’s Zoo, illustrated by sixteen charming 
photographs by M. E. Gillespie. 


ALONG NATURE’S BYWAYS 


By ARTHUR SHARP. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


Stories of folk of Fin, Fur and Feather never fail to please, and the author, an enthusiastic devotee of the countryside, 
has many delightful tales to tell. 


JEEVES OMNIBUS 


All the Jeeves stories are here collected into one volume for the first time, and never before has there been so much 
cause for merriment between the covers of a book. It is, of course, by Ready November. 


P. G. WODEHOUSE 
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inst the prospect of similar infection. The trouble with 

M. Duhamil is that he really knows America only with 
painful superficiality, and that the account he has written 
js set out in terms of his profound dislikes instead of an 
effort to cast a serious balance. He does not seem to know 
that there are innumerable Americans who hate just as 
vehemently as he the excesses against which he revolts. 
[ doubt whether he can read American literature, for he 
could not otherwise have neglected the very considerable 
literature of protest against the state of affairs that he describes. 
Machine technology and standardization run riot are very 
evil things ; but a study of the grim subordination of French 
labour to the soil, written from the same angle, would be 
just as scathing. And it would reveal the same miscon- 
ception of values, the same ruin of individuality, the same 
narrowness Of outlook, that he describes in such scathing 
tems. That against which he complains is not really prin- 
ciple, but a growth without plan and purpose. _ It. is merely 
foolish to indict the growth without considering the latent 
possibilities that it implies. 5 

Mr. Adamic’s book is a very useful, if somewhat disjointed, 
account of the way in which the anarchic individualism which 
characterizes the American industrial system has led to the 
use of violence on a scale and of an intensity that we in 
Europe, at least in modern times, know only in moments 
of catastrophic revolution. From the time of the Molly 
Maguires down to some of the latest methods of racketeering, 
he shows how employers and empioyed alike have not shrunk 
from violence in order to win victories. He brings out clearly 
the moods of fear and desperation to which its use gives 
rise. It poisons the relation of classes. It invades the 
courts and—as in the classic case of Sacco and Vanzetti— 
not so much renders justice impotent as destroys the possi- 
bility that it may exist.. It invades and corrupts the legis- 
lature, the police, the chambers of commerce, the Press. 
Like every system built upon fear and desperation, its 
foundations are poisoned at the root. 

The real thesis of Mr. Adamic’s interesting survey is the 
futility of repression in the absence of social justice. Nowhere 
are the consequences of inequality so manifest as in America, 
nor the contrast between rich and poor so violent. The 
tragic fact is that the methods he depicts have been 
held by their sponsors to pay, and that some of them do 
undoubtedly pay in the short run. Some of the steel and 
oil magnates did become fat more wealthy by the deliberate 
use of terroristic methods than would otherwise have been 
possible even in so rapidly expanding a society as in America. 
The tragic fact is also that the idea of justice in such a society 
ceases to have a common meaning among citizens. The 
business men of California literally cannot see the significance 
any impartial person must attach to the continued imprison- 
ment, on evidence now universally admitted to be false, of 
Mooney and Billings. Such an ideology may work in a 
prosperous society still remote from the point of diminishing 
returns. When the pinch comes, it reveals the grim truth 
that the different classes in society have little in common 
with one another and no mutual sense of the state out of 
which to build effective relationships. No doubt the differ. 
ences of race and nationality make the problem more complex 
than it would be elsewhere. But I warmly agree with Mr. 
Adamic’s emphatic conclusion that only a profound revision 
of the habits of American industrialists can prevent wide- 
spread social confliet.in America in the next generation. 

Mr. Stuart Chase is well known among students of industry 
as one of the ablest and most discerning of the critics of 
American’ industrialism. His new book has all the merits 
of wisdom and insight one is accustomed to expect from him, 
It is a brief but effective protest against the way in which the 
development of the machine in America has been allowed 
to proceed not only without plan, but with a fairly complete 
disregard of consequences, both social and intellectual. Mr. Chase 
is concerned, by a multitude of concrete and happily chosen 
illustrations, to show with some detail what that disregard 
implies. His case is, I think, an unanswerable indictment. 
It is the more valuable because it comes from a technician 
of accomplishment, who sees both the value and the inevita- 
bility of the machine age, but realizes also the need to think 
out their use in a systematic way if they are not to disrupt 


ViIM 


society. Mr. Chase does not attempt more than a general 
ground-plan of the remedies he has in view. Shorter hours, 
unemployment insurance, organized production and = mar- 
keting, a co-ordinated system of federal labour-exchanges 
and statistics, the raising of the schoel leaving age, better 
job analyses, are some of the things he has in mind. Many 
of them are already in operation among the better firms ; 
none of them implies more than a mildly liberal outlook for 
their adoption. It is not, I think, unfair to Mr. Chase to 
suggest that his powers of description run far ahead of his 
powers of constructive remedy. But he has certainly written 
a book which every enthusiast for mass-production in this 
country would be well advised to read before he impresses 
his panacea upon the public. 

For as, with all their differences, there is a common diagnosis 
in these books, so, also, there is a common groping after the 
same remedy. It is the sense that laissez-faire is not merely 
obsolete but dangerous to the foundations of the society 
in which we live. Completely uncontrolled private enterprise is 
impossible in‘ an interdependent world. Either, therefore, 
we must plan our civilization or we shall perish. Planning, 
doubtless, means error and danger. But at least it defines.our 
objective ; and it is only a society with a conscious purpose 
that can, in this complex world, seriously hope for survival. 


Harotp J. Laskin 


“Felicity Hunters ” 


Maria Edgeworth— Chosen Letters. Kdited with an introduction 
by F. V. Barry. (Jonathan Cape, 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. Barry, in his new and choice selection of Miss Edge- 
worth’s letters, tells us that for her “all the world was a 
school and men and women merely pupils.’ Certainly she 
and her father were born educationalists, but they were also 
what she called * felicity hunters,” not mere taskmasters. 
Their aspirations were social: how to ~ fit in” and how to 
train others in the great art of * fitting in” was the aim of 
their lives. Both of them found felicity in their work. ** Not 
one tear per month is shed in this house,” boasted Mr. Edge- 
His succeeding wives, his constantly increasing num- 
** in-laws,”’ 


? 


worth. 
ber of sons and daughters, blood relations, and 
who poured into, or through, his Irish home, preserved in it an 
unbroken amity. With Maria’s help he governed not only his 
house but the village of ** EKdgeworthstown ” to his own com- 
plete satisfaction, and nearly always to theirs. Among so large 
a community death was, of course, a fairly familiar visitor, 
but the Edgeworths thought it wrong to make themselves 
unduly unhappy over the loss of—may we_say it?—a pupil. 


New wives for old was Mr. Edgeworth’s motto, and he wel- 


comed the quickly coming children, and never looked back. 
Maria, too, was ready to regard all her three stepmothers as 
“my friend and mother,” and when well on in middle age 
was ready to love the eighteenth infant as well as her con- 
Perhaps a less unhappy woman than Maria 
Edgeworth never lived. It is true that she never experienced 
the highest flights of happiness. They did not come into her 
scheme of things. Plain and very, very small, her want of 
personal attraction threw no shade over her constitutional 
“was as happy as the 


temporaries. 


gaiety, to use her own expression she * 
day was short ” and “ delighted as a dwarf to run her course.” 
Romance crossed her path but once— after she was thirty. 
She could have had a husband but she refused him. He was 
not a romantic lover, and perhaps circumstances had not given 
her a very romantic view of marriage. Anyhow she preferred 
the delights of her home life at Edgeworthstown and her 
sisterly, daughterly and literary activities. 

Both father and daughter thought highly of their talents, 
and so did the world of their day. They were lionized and 
they enjoyed it. They did not appear much in the great 
world, but they did occasionally, and great people took serious 
account of them. Byron wrote: “I have been the lion of 
1812. Miss Edgeworth and Madame de Staél were the exhibi- 
tions of the succeeding year.’ Whether Miss Edgeworth 
knew of this gratifying allusion or not, it did not modify for 
one moment her candid opinion of the poet, which was exactly 
what we should have expected. ‘* He may have great talents, 
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THE NEW EDITION OF 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 
There is no more authoritative Encyclopedia published. 


10 vols. Imp. 8vo. Cloth, £10 net; half-morocco, £17 10s. net. 


Here are the names of a few contributors:—Lord Askwith, Sir 
Frank Dyson, Sir Oliver Lodge, G.°K. Chesterton, Sir J. Arthur 
Thomson, Prof. H. Cecil Wyld, George Bernard Shaw, Sir G. 
Adam Smith, Prof. Gilbert Murray, Sir Ronald Ross, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
Lascelles. Abercrombie, Prof. A. Souter, Lord Birkenhead, G..: Be 
Harrison, Victor V. Branford, Prof. R. A. S. Macalister, Rt. "Hon. Je 
Ramsay Macdonald, L. G- Robinson. 

J. M. By in the Sunday Times writes: “ Priding myself with a 
fairly extensive knowledge of books of reference, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that ‘ Chambers’s’ is out of sight the best book of the 
kind I know. What 1 don’t know is how people can get on 


without it.” CHAMBERS’S 
CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


New Edition. Three vols. Cloth, £3 net; half-morocco, £6 net. 


A History Critical and Biographical of Authors in the English 
tongue from. thes Earliest Times to the Present Day, with Specimens 
of their Writings. Illustrated with 300 Portraits and Facsimiles. 


CHAMBERS’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


New Edition. 1,006 Pages. Cloth, 15/- riet; half-morocco, 30/- net. 


Dealing with many thousand celebrities of all nations, from the 
remotest times to the present day; with copious bibliographies and 
pronunciations of the more difficult names. 


CHAMBERS’S SCOTS DIALECT DICTIONARY 


Comprising the words in use from the latter part of the Seven- 
teenth Century to the Present Day. Compiled by ALEXANDER 
Warrack, M.A., with an Introduction and a Dialect Map by 
Wutriam Grant, M.A, Popular Edition, 5/- net 


CHAMBERS’S 20TH CENTURY DICTIONARY 


Pronouncing, Explanatory, Entymological. 
Thoroughly Revised Edition. -Cloth, 7/6 net 


Quarter bound, 10/6 net; half-morocco, 17/6 net. 








THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF WILD FLQWERS AND 
THE STORY OF THEIR NAMES. 
By Garetu H. Browninc, 
First Series, 10/6 net; Second Series, 10/6 net 
Fach with 50 full-page Illustrations in Colour by M. C..Potrarp. 
* The coloured plates are alone worth much more than the price 
of the book.”—Scottish Country Life. 


BRITAIN’S BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. 
By A. LanpssorovuGu TromMson. 25/- net 
With introduction by Sir J. Artuur Tuomson and 132 Drawings 
in Colour by GeorGE RankKIN. 


BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR EGGS. 
By J. M. Boraston. 7/6 net 
With a Simple Method of Identification. Contains 91 Coloured 
Plates representing 139 Birds, and the Eggs of att the British 
Breeding Birds, 


HABITS AND CHARACTERS OF BRITISH WILD 
ANIMALS. By H. Mortimer Batten. 7/6 net 


illustrated by Warwick ReyNoLps. 





VICTORIANS ALL! By FLORA MASSON. 3/6 net. 

A volume of delightful personal reminiscences of Dickens, 

Thackeray, Carlyle, Browning, Flor2nce Nightingale, 
R. L. Stevenson, and other great Victorians. 





NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
With attractive dust covers in colour, and charmingly illustrated. 
THREE JOLLY CADETS. 3y Escort Lynn. 5/- net 
A Tale of the Royal Military Academy. 
THE TARLETONS IN BRITTANY. 


By May Batpwin. 3/6 net 
The Story of a holiday which is full of interest and adventure. 


FIGHTING FOR FREEDOM. By Davip Ker. 3/6 net 
A Story of the Tirol. 

DEB OF SEA HOUSE. By Etste J. Oxennam, 3/6 net 
Girls will be pleased to renew acquaintance with “ Deb.’ 

D’ARCY MINOR. 3y D. Stapteton. 3/6 net 


A Tale of St Martin’s. 


THE CHALET SCHOOL AND JO. 
By E. M. Brent-Dyer. 3/6 net 
“Jo” has established herself as a firm favourite with all who 
have followed the fortunes of the Chalet School. 


BRIONY—CALLED ‘“ SQUIBS.” 
By Anne Macponatp. 2/6 net 
A fascinating Story for the younger people. 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 
38 Soho Square, LONDON, W.1; & EDINBURGH. 
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TIMOTHY 
By John Palmer 74% 


“ A civilised, tolerant, satisfying book . . , 
sense of romance and beauty.” 
—Michael Sadleir: (Broadcast Review), 











“Novel and ingenious . . . writes with | 

distinction . . . makes the reader under. | 
° aR — . . idi ° 33 

stand Timothy’s aspirations and timidities. 

—GCerald Gould (Observer). 

“ A vigorous, readable novel . . . excellently 

done.” —Manchester Guardian. 

“This novel is beautifully and cleverly 

written.” —Liverpool Post. 


INDIA 


IN REVOLT 


By Maoj.-General J. F. C. Fuller 
7/6 
“ Typical of the soldier-philosopher.”—Lord 
Meston (Sunday Times). 
* Sets out the points at issue with unusual 
completeness and understanding.” 
—Nottingham Guardian. 
“ Gives a wonderful insight into the growth 
of political sentiment in India . . . will profit 


every student of Indian affairs.” 
—Irish Independent. 


CONTEMPORARY 
COMMENTS 


(i9tH# CENTURY W : TERS AS THEY APPEARED TO 
ACH OTHER) 


By E. H. Lacon Watson 16/- 


* Well conceived and executed . . . instruc- 


live and entertaining.” 
—John o° London’s Weekly. 





* An amusing and informative miscellany.” 
—Publisher and Bookseller. 








PUBLISHED SHORTLY : 


FOCH: THE MAN OF ORLEANS. By Capt. 
B. H. Liddell-Hart. GERMAINE DE STAEL. 
By R. McNair Wilson. THE NEW BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. Edited by Bonamy Dobrée 
and Herbert Read. THE WORST OF LOVE, 
An Anthology by Hugh Kingsmill. 
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but Iam sure he has neither a great nor good mind, and I feel 
q dislike and disgust for his Lordship.” The ever-generous 
scott admired Maria Edgeworth immensely, and he had no 
truer worshipper than his fellow author. Yet she probably 
thought of herself and of her father as also among the 
immortals. Could she have foreseen the fact that Scott's 
undying reputation is at the moment too exclusively connected 
with education, it would have given her no pain. That her 
own educational work lives in the language so far as names 
and themes are concerned, but, educationally speaking, has 
been kilied by ridicule would of course disappoint her. How 
puzzled she would be could she know that to-day to take 
Rosamond and the Purple Jar seriously would be, if possible, 
more barbarous than never to have heard of it. One at 
least of her novels can never be spared from history or 
literature. Castle Rackrent tells of an Ireland which no one 
remembers and which is, we suppose, as irrevocably gone as 
though the island had been scuttled. The picture must be 
true, no one could invent it. 

“Science, politics, literature and nonsense in happy pro- 
portions”! Miss Edgeworth writing to her “ friend and 
mother ” thus describes the talk to which she was privileged to 
listen at Cuvier’s house in Paris. The words might be used 
about her own charming letters, if for nonsense we read 
wit. Edification is thrown to the winds, she writes out of her 
heart, and introduces her correspondents to all the delightful 
society she meets in London, Dublin, Paris or at home. She 
professes not to like scandal, but has qualms of conscience 
after the bold assertion which she thus modifies, ** at least I 
am not as fond of it as the lady of whom it was said she could 
not see the poker and tongs standing together without sus- 
pecting something wrong”! We like her to like scandal a 
little, and are delighted to meet ‘*‘ Lady Caroline Hamilton 
the most agreeable good person I ever saw,” she being ** gayer 
than any sinner I ever happened to see.”” Madame la Maréchale 
de Moreau, on the other hand, “a battered beauty smelling of 
garlic and screeching in vain to pass for a wit,’’ makes perhaps 
better reading than company. So perhaps does poor M. 
Gallois, an acquaintance of her correspondent in the far past, 
now “ dried and in good preservation.” We long to see the 
American gentleman “ wrinkled like a peach stone but all 
pliable, and to hear his fresh talk and ‘* new allusions.’> We 
would give much to have known the lovely Kitty Pakenham 
(Duchess of Wellington), always thinking of her absent hero, 
and to have heard the Iron Duke say grimly, ‘* Home is what 
we must all come to at last.” Above all, we long to have seen 
the child of three yegrs old who asked, ‘“ Who sanded the 
seashore ? ” 

Maria goes to Malmaison and recalls a delightful anecdote 
of Josephine. ‘* Poor Josephine! Do you remember Doctor 
Marcet telling us that when he breakfasted with her, she said, 
pointing to her flowers: ‘These are my subjects; I try to 
make them happy.’”’ Perhaps the very best letters describe a 
visit to the famous King of Connemara, ‘‘ Dick Martin.” A 
carriage accident among the bogs resulted in three weeks’ 
stay in his strange and fascinating household. Miss Edgeworth 
was travelling with her friends the Culling Smiths and Lady 
Culling Smith it was whowas hurt. During her convalescence 
Mary Martin, the daughter of the house, takes the other visitors 
to see the sights of the Kingdom. In talking to the peasantry 
she acted as interpreter. One day she seemed to translate too 
freely ; ‘*‘ But Miss Martin, you did not put the question 
exactly as I requested you to state it.’ * No,’ said she, with 
colour raised and head thrown back, ‘ No, because I knew how 
to put it so that people could understand it. Je sais mon 
mctier de reine.’ ” 

In old age Miss Edgeworth says she has to remind herself 
of her years, for she has neither aches nor pains nor loss of 
power to remind her—neither has her power of enjoyment 
abated. But she has no fear of death—she has long been 
ready ‘‘ to rise tranquil from the banquet of life.” The picture 
is very bright ; there is even something garish in the account 
of such unbroken and determined happiness. Had she any 
soul? None that showed in her letters. Where there is no 
sorrow the spirit seems to dwindle. Is this one of the joyful, 
or the sorrowful, mysteries of life ? 

CecIL1A TOWNSEND, 


Advice To Parents 


Motives of Conduct in Children. By Dr. Alice Hutchison, 

Physician to the Tavistock Clinic for Nervous Diseases. With 

a foreword by Dr. Cyril Burt. Pp. 185. (Jarrolds. 6s.) 
Tuts is a wise and humane book. Its wisdom and humanity 
are shown, not only in the advice given on specific problems, 
but in the method of the book itself. As an experienced 
adviser of parents and children in trouble, Dr. Hutchison 
knows that the great majority of parents are not easily 
induced to read systematic accounts of children’s psychology. 
Until they find themselves at a loss how to deal with the 
baby’s thumb-sucking, the failure in cleanliness of the five- 
year-old, the sudden stammering or unaccountable thieving 
of the boy of nine, parents often fail to reflect that children 
have minds and hearts of their own which may actually need 
some effort of understanding. And even when they do, it 
seldom happens that they feel the need of any theoretical 
knowledge of children’s minds in general. What they 
naturally want the physician to tell them is how to deal with 
John or Mary here and now—how to cure the nail-biting or 
dirty habits, how to stop the stealing, how to make their 
children polite and obedient. Dr. Hutchison starts directly 
from these practical urgencies of parents in particular diffi- 
culties. She does not begin by surveying motives of conduct 
in children in any systematic or general way, as her title might 
perhaps lead one to expect, but starts without any pre- 
liminaries on the problem of stealing; and goes on in successive 
chapters to one after the other of such problems as untruth- 
fulness, backwardness, asthma, night terrors, sexual precocity, 
and those others above mentioned. 

And yet the key-note of her advice throughout is that 
none of these difficulties can properly be dealt with as a merely 
local issue. Her book is very far from being a collection of 
nostrums. In every case she holds that the first essential 
is to study the child as a whole. Without understanding 
the significance of the particular piece of behaviour for the 
child himself, we can do nothing but tinker with the fault. 
The stealing or nail-biting or habit spasm are but symptoms 
of deeper difficulties in the child’s own mind, and in his 
personal relations with the people around him. 

It is these underlying causes which Dr. Hutchison would 
have the child’s parents consider. She pleads that ‘ by 
thought it is in our power to do valuable preventive work 
as regards every symptom which has been discussed in this 
book.” And both in her excellent way of passing from cach 
of these particular issues in turn to the central need to under- 
stand their meaning for the child himself, and in her actual 
mode of argument, Dr. Hutchison shows her own appreciation 
of the parent’s point of view. She does not “ tell’? or dog- 
matize, but asks quiet questions, “‘ Might it not be. . .?” 
“Isn’t it ...?” and offers her facts most persuasively. 
She avoids all technical terms, and is never doctrinaire. 

How much thought and study of circumstance are needed 
Dr. Hutchison shows by laying bare the network of motives 
that may lie behind any one of these difficulties in any given 
child. In this analysis of the psychological situations, she 
does not go below the level of conscious and preconscious 
motives, and is not concerned with understanding the child's 
behaviour in terms of unconscious mental processes. Dr. 
Hutchison’s remedies are environmental. She would try to 
change not only the overt behaviour of the parents to these 
difficult children, but still more importantly, their attitudes 
and expectations. By creating an atmosphere of greater 
sympathy and understanding, by giving new hope and fresh 
opportunities to the child through change of circumstances, 
she would aim at bringing about a fresh disposition of psycho- 
logical forces within the child. But she does not concern 
herself with the more direct technical remedy of the psycho- 
analysis of the child himself, 

The details of this mode of treatment, or of the unconscious 
mental life of the child, would indeed not be of any practical 
value to the parent, But it is important that parents and 
teachers should know that this more drastic and technical 
remedy is now possible, and have some idea of its general 
nature, 

Susan Isaacs, 
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At G.H.Q. 


BRIG.-GEN. JOHN CHARTERIS 


C.M.G., D.S.0, 
“A very shrewd commentary on 
the War. General Charteris saw 
the War from the inner 
sanctuary.”—TJimes, 12s. 6d. net 


The Persecution of 
Mary Stewart The Queen’s Cause: A 


Study in Criminology 


His Honour SIR EDWARD PARRY 


A study which contributes valuable 
material towards a_ long-standing 
controversy, and which shows Mary 
Queen of Scots in a light hitherto 
unrevealed. Illustrated. £1 1s. net. 


Paul Gauguin : The Calm Madman 
BERIL BECKER 


A vivid presentation of the remark- 
able life of an artistic rebel. Illus- 
trated. 12/6 net. 


Father Ignatius of Llanthony 
DONALD ATTWATER 


An impartial study of an outstanding 
figure of Victorian times, Illustrated. 
7/6 net. 


Signpost to Poetry 
An introduction to the study of verse 


HUMBERT WOLFE 


For those who love poetry and those 
who seek to understand it. 7/6 net. 


THE ROMANCE OF LEONARDO DA VINCI, by 
DMITRI MEREJKOWSKI, 18/- net, and HOME 
FROM THE SEA, by SIR ARTHUR H. ROSTRON, 
10/6 net, will be published on Oct. 8. 


7s. Od. Novels 


Le Roy MacLeod 


THREE STEEPLES 


A first novel conceived on a grand 
scale, and a picture of life as only a 
gifted poet can do it. 





Andreas Latzko sEVEN DAYs 


A novel with a thoughtful theme 
written in an entertaining style. 


E. Barrington 
THE IRISH BEAUTIES 


“Very ingenious—it is in the high, 
romantic mode and the most cynical 
critic will admire it.’"—Morning Post. 


TdE ARNOLD BENNETT OMNIBUS BOOK and 
THE WILD ORCHID by ANDRE GIDE, 
each, will be published on Oct. 8. 


$/6 net 
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New & Forthcoming Books 


JUST OUT: A 
PICTURE-BOOK OF 
BRITISH ART 


by E. M. O’R DICKEY 


Sometime Professor of Fine Art, 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


A fascinating pictorial history of British Art 
from the 7th century to the 19th, based on a 
series of 200 carefully chosen reproductions. 
Mr. Dickey’s text is interwoven with the 
illustrations, and he explains each of them 
ably and sympathetically, telling us also some- 
thing of the artists themselves and how they 
worked. A beautiful little book at the low 
price of 6s. net. 


SHORTLY: 
THE NEW CONCEP- 


TIONS OF MATTER 


by C. G. DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S. 


Tait Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
University of Edinburgh. 


A summing up and an interpretation for the 
layman of the most recent discoveries and 
theories of modern physics. 
Illustrated. 1os. 6d. net. 


A 
GRAMMAR OF THE ARTS 


by SIR CHARLES HOLMES, 
K.C.V.O., Hon. D.Litt., F.S-A. 
Late Director of the National Gallery. 
A simple book, in the author’s inimitable style, 
on the fundamental principles of art pure and 
applied. Illustrated. About 10s. 6d. net. 


THE WHIG INTERPRET- 
ATION OF HISTORY 
by H.. BUTTERFIELD, M.a. 


Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


This little book offers an important criticism 
on the whole modern school of history writing 
and teaching. About 3s. 6d. net. 


Three Cheap Editions 
of Outstanding Books: 


ENGLISH PROSE STYLE 


by HERBERT READ. “A most valuable 
book.” —Spectator. 5s. net. 


OLD ENGLISH PORCELAIN 


by W. B, HONEY. “A very good book 
indeed.” —Times. Ios. 6d. net. 


The APPROACH To PAINTING 


by THOMAS BODKIN, “He does help ”— 
the late ARNOLD BENNETT. 4s. 6d. net. 
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Literary Taste 


fashion in Literature. By E. E. Kellett. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) 


] 


“FasHION,” wrote a nineteenth-century cynic, “ is the one 

rfectly unreasonable excuse for acting unreasonably.” Mr. 
Kellett, nevertheless, sets out to chronicle the history of Fashion 
in literature, and succeeds, amid a wealth of irrationalities, in 
finding here and there a modicum of reason for this or that 
deflection of taste. ‘ Taste,” indeed, is the more proper 
subject of his book, and with it he begins. Starting with the 
derivation of the word itself, the author stresses its connexion 
with the physical senses, particularly the sense of touch, traces 
jts development when applied to the arts, contrasts it with a 
were “ relish,” and finally outlines the process by which it has 
come to embrace “* some of the highest powers of the human 
mind.” In these early chapters Mr. Kellett is excellent, always 
perspicuous and never dogmatic. If he errs at all, it is on 
the side of over-generous illustration of his points. 

From the consideration of Taste in general, and the evolution 
of Taste, the author next passes to Literary Taste and, thence, 
by logical steps, to Criticism. Here Mr. Kellett is on more 
debateable ground, and our assent is less readily won. Thus, 
when he says that there is ‘‘ no sound, word, or combination 
of words which is beautiful in itself,’ but rather that all words 
carry associations and suggestions which determine their effect 
upon the reader, we agree unhesitatingly, knowing that he has 
perceived the fallacy of Croce’s “ aesthetic emotion” and 
escaped the pitfalls dug by the supporters of “ significant 
fom.” Further, when he writes that a book is ‘* the result of 
a chemical combination between author and reader” and 
that beauty is ** a function of the sympathy between the paint- 
ing and a changing spectator, between the poem and the alter- 
ing reader” we again agree, substantially if less whole- 
heartedly, and rejoice that he has read Professor Richards and 
the critics of the Cambridge School. But when, recognizing 
the inescapable fact that every reader has his own private set 
of associations, Mr. Kellett goes on to assert that a book (or a 
poem) is therefore “* the impression it makes on this reader, on 
another, and yet another,’ we pause to consider just where all 
this is leading us to. For the logical conclusion of such an 
argument, taken in conjunction with earlier statements anent 
the impracticability of proving one person’s taste superior to 
another’s, precludes the possibility of any sort of standard of 
taste whatever. Mr. Kellett admits this frankly, and gets 
over the difficulty by introducing, as a kind of deus ex machina, 
the expert or trained observer—the “ critic ” in faet—whose 
opinion we have to take on trust, much as we take that of the 
doctor or the astrononrer. But is this really the long and the 
short of it ? Isn’t it, perhaps, only half the truth ? The artist, 
be he poet, painter or musician, admittedly speaks to an infi- 
nitely varied audience each member of which will make an 
individual reaction to the artist’s work. But isn’t it part of the 
latter's duty to exercise some degree of compulsion over the 
associations which his words, forms, or rhythms carry, and by 
this means control the nature of the response which they evoke ? 
How otherwise can there be any relevant communication be- 
tween poet and reader? And isn’t it just because of the 
similarity, within limits, not the discrepancy of the responses 
made, say to a poem, by those whose equipment and training 
qualifies them for the name of critic, that we accord them the 
respect we do? And, finally, doesn’t this very agreement 
among those best fitted to judge, point to the validity of a psy- 
chological theory of value for the arts, such as modern critics 
have tended more and more to adopt ? 

These and such like questions arise inevitably as one reads 
Mr. Kellett’s pages, and it is the measure of the interest of his 
book that they are both so frequent and so provocative. Its 
weakness, one feels, is that it leaves too many of them partly or 
totally unanswered. Even when the author does carry his 
analysis a point or two further he is apt, rather distressingly, 
to land himself in absurdities. As, for example, when he en- 
larges on the instability of literary reputations, and reaches 
the odd conclusion that “ poetry that suits its time mus, so 
far, be true poetry ” : a statement which, if it has any meaning 
at all, is demonstrably untrue. To which Mr. Kellett may well 


reply that his subject is the history of Taste, not a study of 


kindred aesthetic problems, and that he is only concerned to 


state the latter briefly, with a few passing comments, as and 
when they arise. This is a just retort, but one which does not 
altogether excuse the author from wetting our metaphysical 
appetite so temptingly when, with almost equal justice to his 
subject, he could have left it undisturbed. However, when Mr. 
Kellett does pass to the more concrete aspects of his theme, to 
the consideration of the principal fashions which have affected 
literature at different times, he is again scholarly and precise. 
Always modest, he betrays immense erudition in dealing with 
his diverse topics, and there are few on which he has not some- 
thing new to say. On the taste for the Precious and the 
Ingenious he is, perhaps, a little limited, a little hard on the 
makers of conceits, but this, one feels, is because Mr. Kellett 
in his heart of hearts does not really care for Donne. On the 
taste for Rhetoric, the Exotic, for Hyperbole and on Art for 
Art’s Sake he is uniformly sound and sensible, and on the 
Grotesque he is particularly illuminating. ‘Taken as a whole his 
book is of enormous interest, always stimulating, never dull. 
And if, from time to time, he is a little inclined to make mean- 
ingless generalizations like ‘* every reader of poetry knows that 
mere poetry is hardly ever true poetry at all”; inclined, dare 
we say it, occasionally to talk through his hat, that is the 
peculiar privilege of those who have the courage to tackle 
** problems of the Soul and Matters Metaphysical.” 
I. M. Parsons. 


Salmon Fishing 


Where the Spring Salmon Run. By Patrick R. Chalmers, 
(Philip Allan. 12s. 6d.) 

The Lonsdale Library. Vol. X. Salmon Fishing. By Erie 
Taverner, with contributions by G. M. L. La Branche, Eric 
Parker, W. J. M. Menzies, J. A. Rennie, A. H. E. Wood, Wynd- 
ham Forbes, Thomas Rook and Alban Bacon. (Seeley Service. 
25s.) 

Herre are two books on fishing, both on one branch of the 

art, both excellent of their kind, both adorned with photo- 

graphs which stir the fisherman’s blood—yet how different 
one from the other! While the Lonsdale Library book is 
necessarily encyclopaedic, and Mr. Chalmers would only 
claim to be episodic, or (as he might dislike the word) 
descriptive, the mere fact that two such books should appear 
at the same time shows, not only the development of modern 
fishing literature, but its specialization. Salmon books 
there have been in plenty, and this by Mr. Chalmers will 
be accepted at once by fishermen as one of the most delightful. 

Though he does not claim to instruct—he professes to write 

“with little knowledge and a great love *°—most of them 

will learn something from him, as they will surely enjoy his 

charming prose. But the Lonsdale Library book marks an 
epoch. Its mere size, as compared with the Badminton 
book (which also included trout, sea trout and grayling), 
shows how far we have progressed since 1885, both in know- 
ledge of the natural history of the salmon and in the art 
of fishing for him. Then, Badminton contains no mention 
of scales—-the whole science of scale-reading has been 
developed since then. And the chapter by Mr. Menzies of 
the Scottish Fishery Board, an acknowledged authority, 
gives us all that has been learned about it, or as much as 
possible in the space allowed. Of course, too, the writers 
in the Badminton book knew nothing of the greased-line, 
on which the inventor of this method, Mr. A. H. E. Wood, 
contributes a most interesting chapter, and on which Major 

J. W. Hills comments in a short note. The fact that Mr, 

Taverner, who gives us eight chapters on fly-fishing, thinks 

it necessary to call it ** The practice of fishing with the Sunk 

Fly °—as opposed, of course, to Mr. Wood’s new method 

which he calls a ‘“ revolution,” of fishing with a greased 

line and the fly just submerged—marks the importance of 
the new method. It is not too much to say that the con- 
sciousness of the coming of this new method, “ out of which 
the technique of the future will be built,’ overshadows these 
eight chapters; and Major Hills, a veteran salmon fisher 
in the old style, finds in it ** a deeper appeal to your intellect 
and emotion.” Another suggestive fact is that, while 

Badminton contains thirty pages on salmon (and trout) 

culture, the subject is only just mentioned in the Lonsdale 

book. The Badminton editor was, of course, under the 
influence of Frank Buckland’s fervid enthusiasm (which 
waned somewhat with fuller experience) for the artificial 
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stocking of rivers, while the modern view, as voiced by 
Mr. Calderwood in Salmon and Sea Trout, is that artificial 
hatching is likely to produce so small a benefit as compared 
with the protection of the natural spawners as scarcely. to 
be worth doing. Another novelty is a chapter on the use 
of the dry-fly for salmon by Mr. La Branche, the American 
expert, though hitherto this practice has not had much 
success in British waters. But there is much advice as to 
the construction of the new light flies required for use with 
the greased line, together with elaborate instructions as to 
fly-tying generally according to the methods of masters 
early and modern. 

Altogether it is clear that the book is justified by the 
changes which have taken place in the theory and practice 
of salmon fishing since the publication of Badminton. But, 
however methods may change, there is much more in salmon 
fishing, in any sort of fishing, than the actual catching of 
fish. Mr. Eric Parker, ending his chapter on ‘* Some Names 
of Salmon Pools,” says truly that in the names alone is half 
the meaning of salmon fishing. Mr. Chalmers tells us of 
* the jewel names—-Ugie, Ythan, Dee, Findhorn and Brora— 
the jewelled waters, Lochy Spean, Roy, Arkaig. . . . I 
stand,” he says, “and I wonder and I pass on the better, 
always, for a memory of running water, a memory of stark 
rock or shifting gravel-bed, and the blue shoulder of a Ben 
above the Birk-wood.” 

This, to some of us, is the root of the matter. Though 
we must have, though we are deeply grateful for, research 
and technical instruction, and wise lore about flies, and 
tackle, and the exact strain which a rod can bear—what we 
prize and love in fishing books is the memory of running 
water, ‘“‘ where the spring salmon rum.” 

Maverice Heapiam. 


The Social Sciences 


Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 15 vols. Edited by 
Edwin R. A. Seligman, LL.D., and Alvin 8. Johnson, Ph.D. 
Vols. I., If. and IfI. (Maemillan. 31s. 6d. each vol.) 

THe first three volumes take us as far as ‘* Commentators,” 

which suggests that there will be need for compression at a 

later stage unless the number of volumes is to be increased : 

but some 350 pages of the first volume are occupied by two 
introductions on “* The Development of Social Thought and 

Institutions” and ‘“ The Social Sciences as Disciplines.” 

Each of these introductions is subdivided into a number of 

chapters contributed by different hands, with the result that 

they lack continuity and fail to present that real synthesis 
which the preface leads us to expect. ; 

“The Development of Social Thought and Institutions ” 
starts with Greece, and devotes a dozen chapters to specific 
aspects of social development selected, as it seems to us, in far 
too arbitrary a manner to give a comprehensive picture. The 
influence of Asia, for instance, is disposed of in a couple of 
pages introducing the chapter on the ‘‘ Renaissance and Re- 
formation,” which seems hardly adequate. The Editor-in- 
Chief starts the ball rolling with the query, “ What are the 
social sciences?” It is a disappointing chapter, and it will 
suffice to tabulate his conclusions. They consist, he concludes, 
of the purely social sciences, in which category he places 
politics, economics, history and jurisprudence, to which recent 
years have added anthropology, penology and sociology (** the 
social science par excellence”): the semi-social sciences of 
ethics, education, philosophy and psychology: and _ finally 
sciences which have social implications, such as_ biology, 
geography, medicine, linguistics and art. It is curious to find 
art given a scientific status, but possible objection is met by 
differentiating between its creative activities, which are 
admittedly in contrast with science, and its domination by 
values which are, in part at least, of social origin. 


‘ 


The second introduction on ‘** The Social Sciences as Disci- 


plines ” need not detain us long. The disciplines are treated 


regionally and historically in eleven chapters of varying 
interest, but it comes as a shock to learn that so late as 1894 
the science of economics was regarded with general indifference 
at our Universities, while in this country anthropology had 
no place in University education till 1884, and sociology till 
twenty years later. It is 


omething that the fight of the 


a 


social sciences for academic recognition in England is at last 
winning to a satisfactory conclusion against the prejudice of 
vested interests, 

The preface very rightly stresses the inter-dependence of the 
social sciences, and gives a concise statement of the aim anq 
scope of the Encyclopaedia and of the methods by which it jg 
hoped that a satisfactory synthesis will be achieved. « In. 
tensive treatment (of each separate science) would be inappro. 
priate because the real object of the Encyclopaedia is not sg 
much to exhaust each particular subject as to bring out in the 
respective topics the relations of each science to all the other 
relevant disciplines.” All the important topics of the separate 
sciences are included, but their technique is disposed of with 
appropriate brevity. In form it is partly a handbook anq 
partly a dictionary : that is, while the alphabetical method js 
followed, articles are included which vary in length from a few 
lines to as many as twenty thousand words. The international 
character of the contributors is stressed, though naturally and 
justly the American element predominates, and the Encyclo- 
paedia professes to cater both for the scholar (who should cer. 
tainly find it useful) and for the “ general intelligentsia,” ag 
it is written in language from which scientific jargon has been 
largely eliminated, though what an educated reader will make 
of the stylistic character of the article on “ Animism” it is 
difficult to imagine. Each article is followed by a short 
bibliography, and a comprehensive bibliography is promised 
for the last volume. 

Let us admit at once that this is a monumental work, which 
will undoubtedly prove of value to any who are interested, 
academically or otherwise, in the social sciences. It is a great 
conception, and the only pity is that so many prominent names 
are missing from the list of contributors. It maintains a good 
level of scholarship, nevertheless, but the inclusion of certain 
names and the exclusion of others, neither of which need be 
specified, would have inspired more confidence that the high 
aims which the editors profess would be brought to fruition. 

The Encyclopaedia proper is unequal in merit. In some 
respects the handbook of Sumner and Keller exercises too 
dominant an influence, suggesting that the material has been 
uncritically acquired at second hand. Certain articles written 
by recognized authorities, such as those on ‘* Agriculture” 
and ** Banking,” or the long article by Franz Boas on ** Anthro- 
pology,”’ could not be bettered, though even in these there are 
some surprising omissions, such as the absence from the biblio- 
graphy of Dr. Firth’s book on the primitive economics of the 
Maori. The * Calendar *’ provides one of the most interesting 
and readable articles, but ‘ Capitalism” does not take 
sufficient note of Marxian views, and “* Das Kapital” is un- 
accountably omitted from the bibliography. ‘ Class Con- 
sciousness * shows Professor Ginsberg at his analytical best, 
and he is equally concise and to the point in ‘ Association.” 
The * Child”? and ‘* Adolescence ” provide two interesting 
articles, and ‘ Climate”? not only gives a good survey of 
climatic conditions throughout the world, together with the 
history and technique of meteorology, but correlates the 
subject with man and civilization in a very satisfactory way. 
The article on the ** Caliphate ” is exceptionally well informed. 

Others, however, are too slight to be of any value, such as 
* Adoption” and ‘ Cannibalism,” and others again like 
** Chastity ” and ** Abduction ” are marred by definite inaccu- 
racies and by too great an emphasis on the individual point of 
view. ‘ Colonial Administration” is historically poor and 
burkes many of the major issues; the subject demanded an 
author of greater practical, as well as theoretical, experience. 

How widely the net has been cast may be seen from such 
titles as ** Action frangaise,” ‘* Back-to-the-Land Movement,” 
** Boss, Political ” and ** Blood Vengeance Feud ” (a singularly 
cumbrous title). The biographies vary a great deal in quality, 
that on * Aristotle ” being as excellent as ‘* Berkeley ” is slight, 
and it is difficult to understand why some are included and 
others of greater importance are omitted. If, for instance, we 
have George and Victor Adler, why not also Adler the psy- 
chologist ? If the nonentity Arabi Ahmed is included, though 
his life had no bearing on the social sciences, why is Ahmed 
Baba omitted ? Archimedes and Areopagus one would have 
thought to be as deserving of inclusion as some of the lesser 

manifestations of social science. 
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The Pinch and the Pen 


By EDWARD ANTON 
Man men and women at the present time are 
“feeling the pinch.” 

Through no shortcomings of their own, but due 
entirely to the national crisis, these find themselves in | 
straitened circumstances. Salaries and wages having 
been “cut,” they experience difficulty in making ends 
meet. ; 

Many will, no doubt, adjust themselves on Mr. 
Micawber’s plan. Others, less patient, will seek ways 
and means of supplementing their incomes. Some there 
will be who could profitably employ their pens. 


There are, undoubtedly, many educated and intelligent 
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individuals able to shape their ideas, experiences, and 
imaginings into printable form, if only they applied 
themselves to it. 

Often it requires a touch of adversity to bring out 
Jatent possibilities. There are many successful writers 
who might have vegetated for the duration of their lives 
but for a fortunate piece of ill-fortune which compelled 
them to exploit their latent resources. 





One has nothing to lose by trying, at all events; on , 
the other hand, if success rewards the effort, then one 
has the comfortable knowledge that a new source of 
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A glowing biography of the First Muham- 
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income has been discovered which will not only meet the 
present crisis, but remain as a means of additional 
earning tor years atter. 

If any reader is disposed to try the suggestion, he 
should seek experienced advice. Let him consult the 
London School of Journalism, the director of which is 
Sir Max Pemberton—one of the most brilliant author- 
journalists of our time. | 


Any inquirer who seriously desires to know whether or 
not he possesses natural qualifications for the writing 
game, should send in a brief MS. (article or story) upon 
which Sir Max Pemberton may base an opinion of his 
literary abilities and his chances of success. This opinion 
will cost him nothing, neither will it involve him in 
obligation of any kind. 


howe 


The success of the School's students justifies the asser- | 
tion that no man or woman who possesses the makings 
of a writer could possibly go through a course of training 
with The London School of Journalism | without 
achieving the purpose in view. 


The Press of to-day opens its doors very widely to 
outside contributors, and, once the technicalities have | 
been studied and a printable style of writing acquired, 
none who follows the advice here given will ever have 
reason to regret it. 

The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE- 
LANCE JOURNALISM, SHORT-STORY WRITING 
and PROSE-WRITING) are all given by correspond- 
ence, supplemented when desirable by personal inter- 
views. The instruction is entirely in the hands of well- 
known and successful journalists and novelists. 


The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Hs | 
students have been chosen for high positions, and their 
work figures in all the foremost publications of the day. 
The School gives not only thoroughly sound and 
practical training, but also advises its students in the | 
disposal of their work. 
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The Scientific Outlook 


“Nobody with the faintest intellectual curiosity should miss this masterly and provocative 


survey. —Evening Standard. 


“A brilliantly written book—lucid, terse, often extremely amusing.”—Y orkshire Post. 
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America, the Menace 

By GEORGES DUHAMEL 
** Brilliant ironical review of American civilisation. 
. His picture of Chicago is a masterpiece of 


restrained but terrible — truthfulness.’,-—News- 


Chronicle, 7s. 6d 
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The Golovlyov Family 
By M. E. SHCHEDRIN (SALTYKOV) 


** The author's resourcefulness weaves a pattern of 
sharp contrasts. . . . The last five pages are great 
literature.” —Edward Garnett in his Introduction. 
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Africa from the Inside 


Nigerian Sketches 
By E. F. G. HAIG 
Authentic and often amusing pictures of life in one 
of the least progressive corners of West Africa. 
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Poverty in Plenty 
By J. A. HOBSON 


In this book the auther shows business prosperity 
to be a problem of morals. 2s. 6d. 





Gandhi's Autobiography 


Mahatma Gandhi at Work 
The second volume of Mahatma Gandhi: 
His Own Story 
Edited by C. F. ANDREWS 
** Like everything that Mr. Gandhi writes, it is a 
social document of exceptional importance.’’— 


Week-End Review. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 





A New Light on Sir Ronald Ross 
Ronald Ross 


Discoverer and Creator 


By R. L. MEGROZ 
Preface by Osbert Sitwell 


“To follow his career as recounted by Mr. Mégroz 


is to gain a new conception of a genius of rare 
versatility.""—-Observer. _— [Ilustrated. 10s. 6d. 
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*‘An important piece of historical reconstruction.” 
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** A most interesting book.’’—Economist. 
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By M. D. R. WILLINK 


- This book points out that the present weakness of our religious life may be due to the modern 
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India Insistent 


India Insistent. By Sir Harcourt Butler, G.C.S.L., G.C.LE., 
D.C.L. (Heinemann. 3s. 6d.) 

India in Revolt. By Major-General J. F. C. Fuller, C.B., C.B.E., 
D.S.0.. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d.) 


India Insistent is being enthusiastically praised ; and along 
re-War lines of thought it would have been a very useful 
introduction to the study of India. The Government’s side 
js well set out, and Sir Harcourt Butler uses his experience 
jluminatingly. Read it, then, as an effective summary 
‘of one side, but note that its writer seems unaware that 
anything has changed since Kipling wrote; unaware, too, 
of the present temper of his own people. To support the 
statement “caste is said by competent observers to be as 
strict and exclusive as ever it has been ” (a statement anyone 
can check by merely watching the Hindu delegates in London) 
he gives us a long quotation ascribed to * Vincent A. Smith, 
(.LE., Indian Civil Service retired, Oxford.” The passage 
js not contemporary ; and its author is so very much * Indian 
Civil Service retired *’ that he died some years ago. Within 
the memory of everyone over thirty all the talk was of the 
unchangeably religious spirit of Holy Russia— the peasant 
must have his icons and priests. But see what has happened ! 
And in India it is the political quarrel between Britain and 
India that is holding orthodox Hinduism together. ‘ The 
teachings of the cultured missionaries and laymen of Calcutta, 
Hare and Duff, Carey, Marshman and others, led to the 
foundation by Raja Ram Mohun Roy and IKeshab Chander 
Sen of the Brahmo Samaj.” A few dates will help to sort 
out this jumble. Rammohan Roy died in 1833, in England, 
to which he went in 1880. Keshab Sen joined the Brahmo 
Samaj in 1857. Duff started work in Calcutta in 1880, the 
year Rammohan Roy left Calcutta ; the Brahmo Samaj was 
founded, 1828, IXeshab Sen was born, 1838. ** Calcutta produced 
a long line of great men, the latest and the greatest being 
the Earl of Inchcape of to-day.” There is no disputing 
concerning standards of greatness. But Calcutta ** produced ”’ 
Warren Hastings, to mention no other name. * Gokhale, 
ordinarily very wise, when irritated, used to indicate that 
the goal of his people was to get complete control of the 
administration.” Sir Harcourt Butler thinks this was very 


The Triumph 


Schultze-Pfaelzer. Translated 
(Philip Allan, — 21s.) 


Hindenburg. By Gerhard by 

Christopher R. Turner. 
Somes men achieve success and fame by brilliance, some by 
luck, some, nowadays, by crime. Field-Marshal von Hinden- 
burg, second President of the German Republic, must stand 
almost alone in the modern world in that his extraordinary rise 
from comparative obscurity to the highest position in one of 
the world’s greatest states is at least three parts due to sheer 
soundness of character. Even as a soldier he was never very 
brilliant ; bis victories were won mainly by common sense. 
As a politician, he is actually out of sympathy with the form 
of the state over which he presides. He has made and kept 
his position principally because men feel that they can trust 
him not to let them down. 

Herr Schultze-Pfaelzer has rightly taken Hindenburg’s 
personality for the guiding thread in his biography. As 
regards external events, he does not so much describe : 
indicate them, being more concerned to show in each case 
what was Hindenburg’s reaction to them, and how his character 
led him to deal with them. The essential of his work is, 
therefore, the portrayal of the central character, and in this 
we think that he has succeeded well. A clear-cut picture 
emerges, which one feels to be just, painted by an affectionate 
hand, but soberly enough, and far removed from the un- 
critical adulation with which Hindenburg was enveloped 
during the War. ‘The account of Hindenburg’s more intimate 
and domestic life will also doubtless be weleome to many 
readers, particularly as no very full account has ever previously 
appeared. It is not the biographer’s fault that this part of the 


= 
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story is too respectable to be very enthralling, although one 
feels that a more adroit writer would perhaps have made 
a rather better story of it. 





“India 


wrong: most people will think it merely natural. 
is allowed to impose a tariff against the import of British 
goods, a generosity now abused by a boycott movement.” 
* Generosity!” Who outside these islands would call the 
concession of an obvious right by such a name? “~ One 
of the grandest sights in India is the fort at Jodhpur, built 
by titans, in Kipling’s unrivalled phrase.” *‘ Kipling’s 
unrivalled phrase’ was a cliché to Homer. Heber, saying 
that the Pathans * built like giants and finished like jewellers ” 
added freshness— by those words “ finished like jewellers. 
“The Maharaja Dhiraja of Durbhurga” should be * the 
Maharaja Adhiraja of Durbhanga.” 

India in Revolt argues against the extension to India of 
self-government along Western lines. This conclusion is 
supported by wide reading and first-hand thinking by a deeply 
generous mind. But it comes too late. When Mr. Montagu 
toured India, many patriotic Indians were opposed to the 
introduction of a parliamentary system, as unsuited to 
India. But these same men will tell you that now patlia- 
mentary institutions and forms are a part of their mentality 
and that they cannot think politically in other 
Knowing their own business better than we can know it 
for them, they reject other solutions, such as that of re-estab- 
lishing kingdoms we ended. General Fuller knows that the 
crust of civilization is suffering a volcanic upheaval. To 
those who still think that a little patching is all that the 
political structure either of India or of England needs, and 
that we can have the status quo back again, his book may 
prove a revelation. He holds that in England we need to 
escape from democracy, and that India needs to escape 
from theocracy, from the all-pervading influence of religious 
notion and practice. As I have said earlier, I believe that 
India, at any rate, will get this release, perhaps in explosive 


? 


terms. 


fashion, once the political quarrel between “ India and 
England” is settled. General Fuller has made a careful 


study of previous times of confusion, and with real sympathy 
has acquainted himself with the Indian Nationalist case. 
A writer who respects his readers is entitled to respect in 
turn, however much you may disagree with his conclusions, 
EpwarbD THompson, 


of Character 


In his treatment of the historical events which determined 
Hindenburg’s career, however Herr Schultze-Pfaelzer definitely 
falls short of suecess. It is always diflicult in writing the 
biography of a public man to decide exactly how much of the 
background ought to be sketched in, but certain principles 
are surely clear, Events with which the subject of the 
biography is not directly concerned should be mentioned as 
briefly as possible, but those in which he plays an active part 
should be described in detail. But Herr Schultze-Pfaelzer 
treats us to pages about the outbreak of the War, which found 
Hindenburg in retirement ; whereas the battle of Tannenberg, 
which was in many ways the turning-point of his career, is 
treated in almost grotesquely summary fashion. The writer’s 
judgement seems, indeed, to be sound when he ascribes the 
real credit for that victory to Hindenburg and not to Luden- 
dorff ; but ten lines are really insufficient for such a ** nice and 
important controversy,” on which much of Hindenburg’s 
military reputation must depend. On another most important 
point, Germany’s inauguration of the unrestricted submarine 
warfare, we are not even told whether Hindenburg was con- 
sulted, and if so, which way he gave his vote. 

But there is another and even more serious blemish in Herr 
Schultze-Pfaelzer’s work. A biographer’s business is to write 
about his subject, and if any departure is made from the rule of 
objectivity then it should be to reproduce the thoughts or 
feelings of that subject. But Herr Schultze-Pfaelzer is hardly 
ever content to say a plain thing in a plain way, and his own 
To take 
the passage referred to above, on the situation at the outbreak 
of the War, he writes : 


opinions shine through every sentence in his book. 


* Germany had too many irons in the fire, and had dissipated her 
energy in the pursuit of contradictory aims. Decadent Austria and 
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the unreliable Italian pickpockets were her only friends. The 
British Empire that had once coquetted with us had been committed 
long since to the French and Russians, whose aim was to overthrow 
their harnessed adversary.” 

Twenty-one shillings is a substantial price to pay for any 
book, but it may be worth paying to learn more about Hinden- 
burg, who is a European figure of the first rank. But it is a 
fantastic sum to ask, for the pleasure of learning that Herr 
Schuitze-Pfaelzer, author, considers the Italian nation to 
be composed of unreliable pickpockets. Unfortunately a 
great deal of the book is taken up with observations of this 
kind. The publishers would have been well advised to 
abbreviate substantially, and to cut the price correspondingly. 

C, A. MACARTNEY 


Six Cures for the Crisis 


The Course and Phases of the Worid Economic Depression. 
By Professor Ohlin. (Allen and Unwin. 6s.) 
Trade Depression and the Way Out. By R. G. 

(Longmans Green. 2s. 6d.) 
Causes and Cures of Unemployment. 
Beveridge, (Longmans Green. 2s. 6d.) 
Everybody’s Business. By Hartley Withers. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 
The World Economic Crisis, 1929-1931. By Paul Einzig. 
(Maemillan, 7s. 6d.) 
Poverty in Plenty. By J. A. Hobson. (Allen and Unwin. 2s. 6d.) 
In the crisis of our long and painful economic sickness, here 
are six physicians offering their advice; three of them are 
specialists, and three, those genial general practitioners with 
a bed-side manner who, even if they do little else, put the 
patient in a right frame of mind for recovery. 

Professor Ohblin, in preparing his description and analysis 
of post-War economic developments leading to the world 
depression, has drawn upon the resources of the League of 
Nations and consulted the economic research organizations 
of fifteen countries. His book, published by the League, is 
another of those excellent realistic interpretations of con- 
temporary world economics upon which Geneva is to be 
most heartily complimented. Those seriously interested 
will find both up-to-date facts and figures (the volume appears 
to have gone to press at the beginning of September) and 
an analysis which seems to owe much to Geneva’s position of 
vantage for wide observation and unprejudiced thinking. 
The book is too “ meaty” for even the briefest summary, 
but it may be mentioned that the world depression of the 
last two years is shown to be due to a long-continued and 
cumulating series of maladjustments, among the most 
important of which are the maladjustments between the 
prices of things—the price of labour, the cost of living, retail 
and wholesale prices. These are phenomena of the process 
which is conveniently known as “ deflation,’ but which is 
not quite so simple as it is generally thought to be. 

Mr. Hawtrey puts practically all the blame on the mis- 
management of credit, which has led to severe deflation. 
He explains that the world is suffering from a slump in effective 
demand, which restricts production, whereby incomes are 
diminished, so that demand is still further restricted, and 
so on. This is the vicious circle of deflation, which could 
only be broken by the action of the banks in increasing their 
lending and so increasing purchasing power and demand. 
Production would thereby be stimulated, incomes would then 
increase, and demand be still further improved ; we should 
have entered upon the vicious circle of inflation. For lending 
by the banks, or credit, says Mr. Hawtrey, is inherently 
unstable, and it is upon credit that the capitalistic economic 
system as we know it is based. He does not suggest that 
the present economic system is, therefore, inherently unstable 
too. Probably that is because he holds that the Central 
Banks of the world can control the volume of credit. Credit 
has been mismanaged since the War; partly because the 
policies of London and New York have often been at variance, 
partly because of a change in London bank-rate practice, 
which now gives less attention to the volume of internal 
bank credit than to the maintenance of foreign short-time 
balances in London. It may be remarked that this policy 
of borrowing * short’? and enabling the money market to 
re-lend abroad to debtors who cannot pay on demand, has 
been very largely instrumental in putting us in the position 
where a flight of confidence and a run on sterling finds us, 
though solvent, unable to pay twenty shillings in the gold 
So it has been mismanagement with a vengeance ! 


Hawtrey. 


By Sir William H. 
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The only remedy for the world slump and Great Britain’s 
post-War difficulties which Mr. Hawtrey thinks would be 
effective is an expansion of bank credit. He rejects the 
abandonment of the gold standard ; tariffs and public works 
are only effective in so far as they transfer depression from 
one country to another. He prefers to raise prices by expand. 
ing bank credit rather than reduce wages to meet the low 
level of prices due to deflation ; he de rastatingly disposes of 
the policy of wage reduction by comparing it to Grock moving 
the piano up to the music stool instead of the music stool to 
the piano. 

Sir William Beveridge’s broadcast lectures on unemploy- 
ment, now published in book form, provide an excellent 
brief authoritative account of what was recently our most 
pressing problem. In so far as unemployment was increased 
by the world depression, Sir William, like Mr. Hawtrey, 
puts the blame on credit. In considering our special 
difficulty, our hard core of post-War unemployment, he 
blames the rigidity of money wages in the face of falling 
prices. Preoccupied with our position as an exporting 
‘country in a world whose price-level we cannot control 
(though Mr. Hawtrey thinks we could influence it if we 
would), Sir William is troubled about our high wages costs, 
Yet he surely falls into a non sequitur in extending his 
argument to ‘‘a simpler case, where foreign trade does not 
enter at all.” But Sir William has no real sympathy with 
crimping and cutting, for in his last chapter he admits that 
“to accept lowering of wages as the main way to bring back 
prosperity to British industry is almost a contradiction in 
terms. It is certainly a confession of defeat.” And so he 
urges us to reduce costs, as in America, by increasing pro- 
ductivity. In fact, since he wrote, we have reduced them 
by going off the gold standard. 

Now let us consider our physicians with the bed-side 
manner. Mr. Hartley Withers is a man of generous sym- 
pathies, seeing some reason in every man’s point of view ; he 
is used to things as they are and does not want to see them 
changed. His comment on each part of our economic 
mechanism is in effect the same: ‘“ This is how, under the 
existing system, it works ; on the whole it works very well; 
there are, of course, some disadvantages ; but they are not 
very important ; therefore the existing system is a good one.” 
To overcome our economic difficulties we should combat 
political bad temper and the economically injurious lack of 
confidence which it causes. Those who desire a_ simpler 
treatment will enjoy Everybody's Business. 

In his account of the world economic crisis Dr. Linzig 
is briefer, more precise, as well-meaning and no more pro- 
found ; he pins his hope and faith in more economic co-opera- 
tion—not, of course, a mere business of grocery stores, but 
co-operation on a grand scale between capital and fabour, 
lenders and borrowers, consumers and producers, and even 
between the Bank of France and the Bank of England! 

Mr. J. A. Hobson’s theory of under-consumption is well 
known, and was recently reviewed in these columns. His 
latest book is strongly influenced by his discipleship of 
Mr. Tawney. The thesis he develops is that our main 
economic troubles are of a distinctively moral origin. 
Economic values, and therefore incomes, are socially deter- 
mined ; the economic motive itself is immoral ; production 
for needs should be organized on a less selfish incentive, as 
are to a considerable degree even to-day the Civil Service 
and the nursing profession. One of our physicians, in fact, 
turns out to be a clergyman. He is none the less worth 
our attention: moral forces have powerfully influenced the 
economic world in the past, as Mr. Tawney has shown; 
they may do so again, FREDERICK Brown. 


Modern Art 


Foundations of Modern Art. By Ozenfant. 
18s.) 
Neary everybody, I imagine, if offered the choice of a motor 
car or a Picasso would take the motor car, even thougii the 
second-hand quotations for Picassos are considerably higher 
than for motor cars. That is where we have arrived to-day. 
Non-contemporary works of art go into cold storage in 
museums and public galleries and contemporary experiments 
are scarcely even considered by the vast majority of people. 


(John Rodker. 
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In the same way I am afraid that many people will dismiss 
M. Qzenfant’s book. It is quite unlike the kind of volume 
which might be expected from its title. It is, in fact, very 
unlike a book at all, for its method of attack is that of the 
film rather than of the printed word. In Paris it has already 
run into six editions and has met with a good deal of apprecia- 
tion as well as a fair share of misunderstanding, and, I think, 
that the course is easier in Paris for a book written and 
arranged as this is. M. Ozenfant in his foreword to the 
English edition, which I may say here has been brilliantly and 
anonymously translated, expresses a hope that in Anglo-Saxon 
countries his ideas will be more completely penetrated. I 
wonder. Foundations of Modern Art is at the same time 
dificult and undisciplined. It sprawls where it should be 
concise and is frequently concise where the reader would be 
grateful for a little prolixity. In short it becomes vulnerable 
by the looseness of its structure, and I am afraid a fair pro- 
portion of Anglo-Saxons will struggle, look at the illustrations, 
and decide that the mental strain of mastering the contents 
is not worth the effort involved. This would, however, be a 
very great pity, for once M. Ozenfant’s peculiar style has been 
assimilated—and that is one of the stiffest fences—Foundations 
of Modern Art, shorn of certain puerilities and naughtinesses, 
will be found to be a work rich in wisdom and of universal 
application. 

I have already said that this book is unusual. M. Ozenfant 
in three hundred odd pages surveys art and human civilization 
from the ice age to 1931, and that is no mean achievement. 
His methods are those of an accoimplished film producer, but 
one who has more than a nodding acquaintance with literature, 
painting, sculpture, music, science, religion and philosophy. 
Brilliant flashes of fact and hypothesis whirl for a second in his 
kaleidoscopic survey,—the Aurignacian age is juxtaposed for 
one fleeting moment with our own. M. Ozenfant has made 
his point once more! There is no art—only Great Art. 
And this remains a constant in whatever age or civilization. 
As many-shaped as Proteus, different but the same, there is 
some agent that can embrace contradictory aspects and fuse 
them into one. Art is that fusion and it is, has been, and will 
be universal because men react unanimously to broad daylight 
or full night, or red or black, or love or death. 

With any one aspect of M. Ozenfant’s book it would be 
possible to deal, but Foundations of Modern Art has an encyclo- 
paedic quality. It is a storehouse, however, of ideas much more 
than of facts, but especially to anyone who wishes to *‘ get the 
right angle *’ on the best and worst aspects of modern French 
painting I recommend M. Ozenfant. He is irritating ; erratic 
as a dragon-fly appears to the human eye but as certain of 
his movements as the dragon-fly really is; often wrong but 
much more often right and above all enormously stimu- 
lating. I recommend him when he is writing about archi- 
tecture and machinery ; of the art of living and of man’s place 
in the world to-day and even when he quite forgets that he is 
supposed to be serious and says in effect “ Yah! My little 
intellectual, make the best of that you can.” Foundations of 
Modern Art, short though it is, is not a book to be devoured 
at a sitting. Much of it will start trains of thought which will 
continue to occupy one’s mind over a long period, and more 
than once the reader will find himself grateful to M. Ozenfant 
for clearing away the accumulated cobwebs of centuries. In 
conclusion, I should like to say how admirably the book has 
been produced and to add a further word in praise of the 
quality of the photographs which are a vast improvement 
on those of the French edition. Davin Fincuam. 


A Queen’s Friend 


Some Materials towards Memoirs of the Reign of King 
George II. By John, Lord Hervey. Edited by Romney 
Sedgwick. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 3 vols. 105s.) 

THERE are no historical memoirs in English that are more 

vivacious or more illuminating than those which Lord Hervey 

wrote concerning the court of George IL between the years 

1730 and 1737. The author died in 1743 and the MS. 

Temained in the family archives until it was printed by 

Croker in 1848. Croker found that the MS. had been cut 

about by its owner, the first Marquess of Bristol, and made 

further that the reader's ‘delicate mind ” 

might not be offended. His edition was reprinted in 1884. 


omissions so 


Since then another copy of the memoirs has been found at 
Apsley House among George IV’s papers and has been restored 
to the Royal library at Windsor Castle. This copy, free from 
all Lord Bristol’s rough handling except for a gap from 1730 
to 1732, has now been printed in full under the scholarly 
editorship of Mr. Sedgwick in a limited edition that reflects 
credit on the skill and good taste of printer and publisher. 
The “ delicate mind” may be ruffled at some of the very 
impolite conversation of George II, his Queen and his courtiers, 
and the medical details in which Hervey, himself a sick man, 
evidently took a keen interest. But it is good to have this 
remarkable book in what will be its final form. 

John Hervey, who was born in 1696, the second son of 
Lord Bristol, was noted for his good looks, and his wit and 
for his pretty wife, Mary Lepel. He was injudicious enough to 
engage in a literary duel with Pope, who ridiculed him as 
‘““Sporus that thing of silk” in satires that have outlived 
Hervey’s replies. He quarrelled with Pulteney and fought 
a duel with him, largely because Pulteney wanted Hervey 
to join the opposition to Walpole. For a time he was an 
intimate friend of Frederick, Prince of Wales, but, like most 
men who had anything to do with that odious personage, 
he parted from Frederick on the worst of terms. When the 
memoirs open—and they were in great part written from 
day to day, after the preliminary pages—Hervey was Vice- 
Chamberlain at George II’s Court and a devoted disciple 
of Walpole, whose interests he defended with the King and 
Queen. The sovereigns and their Minister dominate his 
narrative. We know them mainly through this untiring 
diarist, who recorded their habits and their conversations 
minutely and, in the case of the King, with no little animus. 
George II, as seen daily and nightly by his Vice-Chamberlain, 
was a dull, cynical, selfish man, who had a poor opinion of 
mankind in general and of Bishops in particular. His 
comment on Hoadly, the somewhat latitudinarian Bishop 
who was high in favour with the Whigs, was direct enough ; 
he was “a canting hypocritical knave to be erying, ‘The 
Kingdom of Christ is not of this world, at the same time 
that he, as Christ’s ambassador, receives £6,000 or £7,000 a 
year.” For the Queen Hervey had a genuine admiration. 
He never tires of explaining how she patiently bore with the 
King’s interminable tirades and fits of temper—for, though 
unfaithful, George was in his way a devoted husband—and 
how she was always seeking to influence him in favour of 
Walpole’s cautious peace policy. The Royal couple agreed 
with one another, and with Hervey, in their hatred of their 
son. Frederick was a poor creature, but one is inclined to 
sympathize with him when one reads of the slights that were 
put upon him. Hervey composed an elaborate parallel between 
Frederick and Nero, of all people, and declares that the 
Queen liked him to read it to her. The diarist clearly took 
a pleasure in writing that famous account of how Frederick, 
when his wife the Princess Augusta was in child-birth, insisted 
on carrying her away from Hampton Court to St. James's, 
in flat defiance of his parents, so that the child might not 
be born under his parents’ roof. It was a disecreditable 
episode ; the wonder is that the poor mother survived the 
ordeal. 

To Hervey we owe, of course, the prevailing conception of 
Walpole as the upholder of the status quo, the shrewd politician 
who believed in letting even notorious abuses alone lest 
worse should befall the reformer. Hervey had a very low 
opinion of the rebellious Whigs, Pulteney, Carteret, Chester- 
field, and the rest, but he was no blind admirer of his own 
chief. The memoirs close with the equally famous description 
of Queen Caroline’s death-bed, somewhat macabre but an 
unforgetably graphic piece of writing. Hervey vouches for 
the truth of the familiar anecdote about the Queen's dying 
wish that George should marry again : 

‘“* His sobs began to rise and his tears to fall with double vehem- 
Whilst in the midst of this passion, wiping his eyes, and 


ence. 
sobbing between every word, with much ado he got out this answer : 
Non—)’aurai—des—maitresses. To which the Queen made no 


other reply than: Ah! mon Dieu! cela n’empéche pas.” 
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The Scientific Outlook. By Bertrand Russell. and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

BertRAND RUSSELL’S views on any subject have always been 
stimulating and valuable, particularly on science; because 
as a writer he is one of the two or three in England who have 
the slightest idea of what modern science is about, and as a 
philosopher his wide culture and critical intellect save him 
from falling into the deplorable errors of the eminent scientists 
who venture into popular writing. This latest book, though 
eminently readable, is not a cheerful one. To Lord Russell 
the scientific outlook is as unsettled and ominous as is the 
financial outlook to most of us. His main thesis is that while 
the method of science has been unsuccessful in answering the 
problems of philosophy, in other words in producing wisdom, 
it has succeeded in perfecting a technique of control of environ- 
ment which will lead inevitably to the formation of an 
inhuman scientific society. Thus the book falls into three 
parts: scientific knowledge, scientific technique and the 
scientific society. 

In the first part, Lord Russell considers scientific method, 
choosing as his examples Galileo, Newton, Darwin and Pavlov, 
describes the processes of induction and the derivation of 
scientific laws and then proceeds to criticize them. The 
criticism is almost entirely destructive. Induction, then 
inference to the inexperienced, then the formal abstraction 
of modern physies are in turn condemned on logical grounds, 
leading to a more than Humeian scepticism. All this may be 
true but it has strictly nothing to do with the structure of 
science. It is its presentation in ordinary language that is 
in doubt. The criticism really reflects back on logic where 
the more recent work of Ramsay and Nicod was just beginning 
to answer the very questions that Lord Russell raises. To 
him, ultimately, everything rests on Santayana’s ‘ animal 
faith and his own beliefs are explicit enough. ‘* I think 
the universe is all spots and jumps, without unity, without 
continuity, without coherence or orderliness or any of the 
other qualities that governesses love.” At the same time he 
is uncompromising in his scepticism, and will not supplement 
it by phantasy and superstition ; unlike the physicists, who, 
he complains, “* have been so pained by the conclusions to 
which logic would have lead them that they have been 
abandoning logic for theology in shoals.” Into this realm 
he follows them and proceeds to criticize the fashionable 
scientific religions of the day: (1) Indeterminism, the 
old doctrine of free will supported by new quantum 
mechanies. (2) God the Mathematician as revived by Jeans. 
(3) God the Creator supported by Eddington’s cosmology and 
(4) Evolutionary theology, the doctrines of emergences 
holism and the like. Here he argues first that there is no 
evidence for any of these views and secondly that they would 
not be particularly edifying if true. These criticisms are too 
rational to be very effective. Few men can support a 
scepticism as devastating as Lord Russell’s and even the 
most intelligent can usually find some sophism to reconcile 
them to almost any form of belief!) What is, however, incon- 
trovertibly shown is the utter confusion and bankruptcy of 
Western scientific thought, which is undoubtedly related to 
the social and economic troubles of the time. 


(Allen 


In the remaining parts of the book Lord Russell emphasizes 
that in contrast to its intellectual shortcomings science is the 
only effective form of * power thought” that we possess. 
The achievements of scientific technique in inanimate nature, 
in biology. in physiology, and in psychology are briefly re- 
capitulated. From this follows the almost inevitable con- 
clusion that the only alternatives before the world to-day are 
a return to barbarism involving the death of the great majority 
of the world population or the acceptance of the scientific 
society. There follows an attempt to describe such a society. 
It is a short range prediction differing from the usual type 
mainly in its The chief characteristics are: (1) 
Planned international government by scientific experts, 
possibly under the cover of a plutocracy or democracy ; (2) 
«a mass of workers educated in docility working short hours 
with plenty of easy amusements; (3) an élite of scientists 
bred and educated for intelligence and the exercise of power 
and becoming in time increasingly arrogant, hard and cruel, 
* In the end,” as one might well imagine, “ such a system 


gloom. 


short range prediction it omits two things. There is no 
immediate prospect of an education or a eugenic science 
‘apable of producing or preserving such a scientific élite, and 
secondly Marxian theory and communist practice which are 
bound to influence the scientific state of the immediate 
future are set dead against such a class-divided society. In the 
long run both these considerations may cease to count but 
who are we to decide what will seem desirable or endurable to 
people a thousand years hence ? Of course Lord Russell was 
not really prophesying; he was preaching a sermon. Know. 
ledge and power are not enough ; wisdom and love are more 
ultimate values. ‘* Not all wisdom is new nor all folly out 
of date.” More and more through Lord Russell’s writings 
sounds the appeal to tradition and to ancient virtues. He 
himself, bred up in all that was noble and fine in liberal 
rationalism, looks sorrowfully and almost hopelessly at 
world which that tradition did much to create. And the new 
world can just as little go back to the old for its morals as for 
its technics. 


Fiction 


Portraiture 


The Man Who Died. By D. H. Lawrence. (Secker. 6s.) 
Julian Probert. By Susan Ertz. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 
Small Town. By Bradda Field. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 

Full Circle. By Elinor Mordaunt. (Secker. 17s. 6d.) 


Guests of the Nation. By Frank O'Connor. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d,) 


Genivs has often bees in its bonnet. They buzz loudly, and 
their buzzing tends to make the honey seem an incidental, 
rather than an essential product. In other words, the valuable 
work of a genius appears often to be a by-product of his obses- 
sion, and people wish he could be cured of the buzzing, 
hoping thereby to receive more honey. But, if he were 
* cured,” they would probably receive no honey at all. As 
a rule, genius works indirectly. Its philosophy may be of 
little value, a fixed idea. Cure a great imagination of its 
disorder, and Samson, shorn, is in the hands of the Philistines, 

That D. H. Lawrence was in the grip of a fixed idea can 
hardly be doubted ; but his weakness was his strength. The 
fixed idea kindled to drama the most sensitive and powerful 
imagination of our day : and it is the drama which is valuable. 
To take The Man Who Died as a comment upon Christianity 
or upon its Founder is, I suggest, profitless. Lawrence thought 
that Christianity had become devitalized by what seemed to 
him a denial of the body. Taken as a fable uniting the Man 
to a Priestess of Isis, this story can only be distressing to 
orthodox believers. It is far better to take it (as it is) fora 
work of quite extraordinary tenderness and beauty. The 
shadow of death is upon it, and, if we may say so in all rever- 
ence, of victory over death. The amazing imagination is 
weary ; fever has left it cool, clear, and at peace. These 
pictures are as vivid and lovely as anything Lawrence ever 
wrote. The Man, detached, having died, free from His mission, 
finds healing from the wounds which active life has inflicted. 
There are hints in the course of the story that Lawrence, too, 
felt free from his mission, and was resolving, in these almost 
unearthly pictures, the conflicts that had so mercilessly kept 
his imagination at white heat. 


Miss Ertz’s new novel is a most satisfactory affair. The 
village of Fanning held a small circle of intelligentsia —and 


others. Julian Probert suffered from the disharmony between 
his parents. His father, a scientist, was driven to seek the 
companionship of Pauline Trellett, novelist daughter of a 
dramatic critic. His mother, disappointed and unhappy, 
repaid herself by exploiting Julian’s love for her, and by the 
spiritual comforts offered by the Reverend Mr. Attwood. 
Julian’s refuge was with Hildegarde Beaumont, one of the 
most natural and delightful girls ever persuaded to enter the 
covers of a novel. The central incident of the story is the 
discovery of Hildegarde and Julian, sunbathing, by Mr. 
Attwood and an old ass called Grierson. This incident is 
important only for its consequences, which are painful and 
widespread. I cannot believe that sensible people like the 
Beaumonts would have committed the folly of taking the 
girl abroad —the certain way to confirm gossip: but every- 
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ting else in the story is so natural and convineing as to hide 
the art with which it Is done. Miss Ertz’s conversations are 
masterly. It is no light feat to present the talk of youth 
without sweetness or rose-coloured light, or the talk of such 
qs Mr. Attwood and Captain Grierson without condescension 
Miss Ertz feels towards her fellow-creatures a 
empathetic amusement. She is readable, but never shallow ; 
profound, but never dull. Everyone who is still young (and, 
despite the Peter Pan legend, that does not mean everyone who 
has failed to grow up) will enjoy this book and thank Miss 
Ertz for having written it. 

Miss Bradda Field’s second novel leaves me with a whole- 
gme respect for her talent and technique. Ariadne (Adne 
for short) was the youngest of three unmarried sisters dwelling 
in a small Canadian town which Miss Field characteristically 
calls Elysium. Seeing the way her sisters go, Adne decides 
that isno way for a gurl. She is perfectly right—but her own 
way has little more to recommend it. With almost frightening 
cearness, Miss Field traces her unwilling, but inevitable, 
progress from her unsuccessful love of Doctor Corbeil to the 
corpulent and illicit embrace of Holman Sugden. This is a 
grim story, made formidable by the accuracy of its portraiture. 
Its characters are Commonplace and vulgar, but Miss Field 
has realized that even the stupidest have their ambitions and 
their dreams. Adne, Lotis, Holman Sugden, Mrs. Gaudi, 
Ed Sugden, Lil: each is a living portrait. Miss Field has 
compelled us to be interested in the utterly commonplace. 
What she will do when her gifts are turned to more positive 
material is exciting to think upon. 

The trouble about Full Circle is that it is not full, but flat, 
and cut out of cardboard. Mrs. Mordaunt has picked up an 
idea about a successful novelist who uses all his acquaintance, 
particularly his literary acquaintance, as copy. This idea has 
apparently so enraged her that she has sat down straight away 
to write a book about it. Her Leverson Hurle, however, is 
not a human being-—not even a novelist. She has set up a 
cockshy, and treated herself to a good time throwing stones 
at it. Some of the shots are good and hard, but the end of 
the display leaves us, and her, exactly where we were. Nothing 
has moved but the cockshy, and we put the book down with 
the sobering reflection that it is very hard to do good work 
when one is in a temper. And, apart from his innocence or 
guilt, it is mean to attack anyone who must admit that 
“the cap fits’ before he can defend himself. 


or caricature. 


Some years ago there appeared in the Jrish Statesman 
a series of poems which raised unusual hope in the 
minds of those who cared for such things. They showed 
that rare mingling of power and beauty with humour 
which is the sign of a major artist : and an ironical dexterity 
of finish showed also that the artist had precisely the right 
respect for technique. The same talent is here manifest 
in another form. Mr. O°Connor’s matter is the terror, the 
folly, and the occasional flashing beauty of a countryside 
and a people under civil war. To read these stories is to 
undergo an experience of the soul. They are not all tech- 
nically as adroit as were the poems, but there the last word 
of disparagement has been said. Nothing that Mr. O°Connor 
sees is without significance. Such stories as Nighipiece With 
Figures and September Dawn seem sure of a place in the 
literature of their country. For English readers, the title 
story, a masterpiece of understatement, has perhaps a special 
appeal: but its truth is universal. Such work as this does 
not need praise: it could never be overlooked at any time. 
(Guests of the Nation puts its author at once among the finest 


living writers of the short story. 
BAe. 


HERRIN’ JENNIE. By Edward Albert. (Nicholson 
and Watson. 7s. 6d.)—It cannot be said that Mr. 
Edward Albert has founded or is founding a new mode 
for the Scots novel. Something there is in him reminis- 
cent of the Kailyard School, something—though reason- 
ably rationed—of the vein worked in The House with 
the Green Shutters and Hatter’s Casile, and in his latest 
book Herrin’? Jennie, he paints with an admirably sure 
brush scenes from low life in Edinburgh, a sort of High 
Street on a Saturday night before the War—once one of the 
grim sights of the town. Equally admirable is his Scots 
dialect, and many of his characters, as long as they stay in 
the closes in which they were born, are to the Mfe. When 
they get out of that environment, they become theatrical, 


STRONG. 


YUM 


sentimental, unconvincing. Uneconvinecing, for example. 
is the dénouement of the story. We cannot see the young (or old) 
Seot, after having risen from the slums to great material 
prosperity, renouncing to the poor all that he has and then 
going off into the Highlands gipsying with a young woman 
with no money, while a respectable wife and child are left 
behind in Edinburgh, as does the leading character of the 
story. The motive for this sudden revulsion is the death 
of a dearly-loved sister and remorse for having robbed his 
benefactress, Herrin’ Jennie, of money which she would 
have devoted to the cause of charity. But the figure of Herrin’ 
Jennie herself—fat, drunken, lustful, shrewd and hard over 
a bargain, and yet on occasion fatuously generous and senti- 
mental—is cleverly etched in, while the portrait of the hero, 
Bennie Mathers, well exhibits many of the features so 
prominent in the Scot of the lower classes. There are many in 
Scotland and out of it who will find something in the story to 
enjoy and will certainly appreciate the characterization. 


In THE BRONTES WENT TO WOOLWORTHS, 
(Benn, 7s. 6d.), Miss Rachel Ferguson has written a book 
about a family’s private code of humour: a remarkable 
feat, very successfully carried out. Mrs. Carne, her three 
daughters, and their dog are a quintet gifted with great 

-at times rather overpowering—charm, and a_ surprising 
power of upholstering reality with fantasy. The most 
satisfying and sacred element of their lives is their elaborate 
but entirely imaginary relationship with a Mr. Justice 
Toddington ; in the course of the book this develops into 
friendship on a more normal human plane, thereby losing, 
curiously enough, in verisimilitude and interest. The arbitrary 
inclusion of the Brontés is engineered on a vaguely psychic 
basis. It is the sort of book which will appeal to everyone 
except the distressingly literal-minded: even they can find 
compensation in the characters of two governesses who are 
handled, poor things, in accordance with the more orthodox 
canons of fiction. The only other readers who are likely to 
object to it are those who, like myself, would prefer to see 
Miss Rachel Ferguson’s very considerable powers of perception 
and her highly civilized, rather masculine humour employed 
to better purpose. What she has done she has done well. But 
she is already described as ~ of Punch.” I hope she will fly 
higher next time. 


New Novels 


GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. By Margaret Masterman. 
(Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 7s. 6d.)— Redcliffe is a 
real school, with real girls and mistresses. There is a 
little too much local colour, but it is all authentic, and 
the girls develop in more than stature. Fair, perspi- 
‘acious, and never dull. 


THE WRAITH. By Philip Macdonald. (The Crime Club, 
7s. 6d.)—This is a really good detective story, exciting, 


ingenious, and legitimately worked out. Who shot 
John Manx? Who eviscerated all those cats? Anthony 


Gethryn, his astuteness unimpaired by the vast quantities 
of beer he consumes, solves the first of these problems, 
and the second provides effective ** atmosphere.” 














THE MUSEUM GALLERIES 


7 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1. 
Be 
THE RAKE’S PROGRESS 
THE ELECTION 


Engraved in Stipple by 
E. JACKSON STODART 
LIMITED EDITION, 


Owing to the unprecedented success of this work 
and the world-wide interest it has evoked, the 
subscription list has been very quickly subscribed 
and few copies remain available for subscription. 
Those interested should therefore make immediate 
application for the illustrated prospectus with 
miniatures in colour of the whole of the series. 
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ZODIAK. By Walther Eidlitz. (Hamish Hamilton. ‘7s. 6d.) 
An awkward blend of symbolism and realism encumbers 

this dramatic story of a Greek peasant who exchanges the 
Mediterranean tradition for the new and strident spirit of 
the machine age. Forcefully if noisily written. |. - 

PUCK IN PETTICOATS. By Margaret Behrens. (Herbert 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d.)—Admirers of Mrs. Behrens’ work will 
welcome once more the vain, imaginative Percy Sid and 
the shrewd and pretty Ellen, now his wife. The maze of 
intrigue into which Percival’s- untruthfulness plunges 
them is humorously and whimsically described. 

BARGAIN BASEMENT. By Cecil Roberts. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—A vivacious but sentimental story, 
with a conventional society background, about an earl’s 
daughter who becomes a shop assistant and finds romance 
among the haberdashery. 


THE IRISH BEAUTIES. By E. Barrington.  (Cassell- 
7s. 6d.)—Tells in sprightly fashion of the highly success- 
ful, pre-marital skirmishings of two poverty-stricken, 
eighteenth-century Irish beauties. An adroit mixture of 
truth and fiction. 


LOONA. By Norman Walker. (Longman. ‘7s. 6d.)—This 
extravaganza about a biologist and a mermaid is better 
than a cheap wrapper with a cheaper pun upon it would 
lead one to suppose : but it proves that even artlessness 
an be embarrassing. 


POST-WAR PIRATE. By Stephen King-Hall. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d.) These adventures of a modern, sea-going Robin 
Hood are rattling good fun. The author's amusing 
trick of reinforcing his absurdities with solemn technical 
detail is delicious and disarming. 


BEGINNERS PLEASE. By Dion Clayton Calthrop. 
(Chapman and Hall. ‘7s. 6d.). Theatrical or Bohemian 
life in pre-War London is the well-worn theme of this 
disconcerting mixture of fiction and autobiography. 
Plot and characterization are thin, but the book is amusing 
as reminiscence. 


THE OPENING OF A DOOR. By George Davis. (Hamish 
Hamilton. 7s. 6d.)—The door which Mr. Davis opens 
allows the reader to see, with uncommon clearness, into 
the life of a middle-class American family. An impres- 
sive début: more will be heard of Mr. Davis. 








ELINOR 
MORDAUNT’S 


new novel 


everywhere 


7s. 6d. 
SECKER 
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Current Literature 


A r¥irst-RATE book on a very remarkable man—s 
Irederick the Second (1194-1250), by Ernst Kanto 
with which Messrs. Constable inaugurate a new series of 
** Makers of the Middle Ages.’? The Emperor who dominated 
Germany and Italy and: defied the Papacy, who held 
Palermo a brilliant court where East and West, Moslem > 
Christian, mingled. in amity, and who took the liveliest 
interest in philosophy and art, was for contemporarig 
‘** Stupor Mundi,” the marvel of his age, and he remains ¢4 
still. The author's narrative, as picturesque as it is scholarly 
runs to seven hundred pages, but Frederick’s career was 4 
dramatic and surprising that the story never flags, Nj, 
earthly forces could stand against him ; even his brief crusade 
undertaken in defiance of the Pope, was a distinct success 
He died “in the full glory of imperial power,” the greates 
of the Hohenstaufen, little knowing that within a few yeay 
his Empire would be broken up and his family humbled 
Dr. Kantorowicz is fortunate in his translator, Mr. E, 0. 
Lorimer, who writes good English. 
% % * * 


uch is 
TOWicz, 


Hunt and Working Terriers, by Captain Jocelyn Lucas 
(Chapman and Hail, 18s.) has both the qualities and the 
defects of being written by an enthusiast. It contains 4 
great deal of valuable material, together with some which 
is of very little value at all. The opinions of Masters of 
Hounds, for instance, are inconclusive and, as _ illustration, 
hardly worth the space allotted to them. The whole book, 
indeed, could with advantage be considerably shortened, 
As it is, it falls between two stools; half of it consists of 
sporting reminiscences, and half of information which, 
under rather more scientific methods of arrangement, could 
well form the basis of a text-book. It is, however, full of 
interest—the chapter on hares, rats, rabbits, and a variety 
of game is particularly good, and Captain Lucas’s way of 
otter-hunting with terriers will come as a surprise to many 
of his readers. Several quite amusing old prints. enliven 4 
book which, like all those written as a direct result of many 
years of experience and enjoyment, will appeal to anyone 
interested in the sports with which it deals. 


* * * * 


It is astonishing, in retrospect, how superficial one’s contaet 
With places turns out to be. or rather how altogether different 
from the contacts made by another. Certainly Miss ‘Woods’ 
aceount in The Other Chdleau Country (John Lane, 18s.) of 
some summers spent in following the course of the Dordogne 
and visiting its Chateaux is an eye-opencr to this reviewer, who 
spent some months one summer covering the same ground, 
armed with local guides, Guide Bleu and Baedcker (not that 
they help you much when you are off the beaten track). Much 
reading, research and enthusiasm must, therefore, have gone 
to the making of this book, which should certainly accompany 
anyone about to visit this part of France. It is a country very 
different from the Loire, with much more “ cachet,” some 
astounding Chateaux, marvellous scenery and first-rate food 
and drink almost everywhere, which cannot be said of the 
North. Nor is it a show place in the same sense, and the 
inhabitants do not appear to be existing on sufferance among 
wealthy week-ending Parisians and their villas. The reader 
who, as a result of reading this book, finds himself—when 
times are better—in the Dordogne, will have reason for being 
grateful to Miss Woods. 

a a 

There is doubtless a public which Jikes trivialities described 
in language alternating between sentiment and facetiousness. 
¥or such, one may confidently recommend Jungles Preferred, 
by Dr. Janet Miller (Putnam, 12s. 6d.). The author describes 
her experiences as a doctor during the three years she resided 
among the Batetela, but though she obviously has a dee) 
regard for her Africans, she does not seem to have penetrated 
below the superficial incongruities and could not therefore 
fathom the real intention of these customs which she found 
curious or repulsive. She might have found it easier to do % 
if she had read some of the literature on the Batetela befor 
going out. At least she would have avoided certain errors 0! 
fact had she done so, though these are not so numerous as the) 
might have been, because she realized that the native guard: 
his most intimate secrets from the superficial interest of aliens 
The publishers give undue weight to the “ revelations ” cot 
tained in this volume by comparing it with Mother India. 


* * * * 


Most of us probably think of rationalization applied to ai 
industry as reduction of waste, abandonment of antiquated 
methods, and general application of common sense in all diree- 
tions. The Germans appear to give the term a more restricted 
meaning. According to Miss D. Warriner, of Somerville and 
the London School of Economics, author of Combines and 
Rationalization in Germany, 1924-1928 (P. S. King, 10s. 64.), 
they regard it as ‘‘ connecting the processes of works reol- 
ganization and scientific management usually ‘associated with 
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The Syndics of the | 
Cambridge University Press | 
invite you to visit | 
THE EXUIBITION OF 


CAMBRIDGE 


BOOKS 
& 


PRINTING 
1521—1931 


which is being held by 
MESSRS J. & E. BUMPUS, LTD 
in the 
OLD COURT HOUSE 
350 OXFORD STREET, W.1 
from 
SEPTEMBER 23—OCTOBER 31 


IN ADDITION to the current publications of the Syndics 
(some 4000 volumes), there is an historical exhibit 
of old books and documents illustrating the history 
of the University Press. These include the copy of 
the first edition of Milton’s Lycidas with 
corrections in Milton's hand. 














The National Crisis 


—you should study 


TAXATION | 


ITS INCIDENCE AND EFFECTS 
By H. A. SILVERMAN, B.A. 


MEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
7s. 6d. net. 


“A Jucid and illuminating integration of the social 
a economic aspects of taxation, pre sented on prac- 
tical and even topical lines.’—7he Economist. 


‘A book for the taxpayer... . 4 A plain statement 
of he general theory of taxi ation is particularly 
welcome at the present time. 

—Manchester Guardian Commercial. 


RIDDLE of UNEMPLOYMENT 


By DOUGLAS KNOOP, M.A. 


PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD, 
4s. 6d. net. 


“Each contributory factor is carefully discussed 
and given due weight in the analysis. The whole 
treatment, while brief, is ess¢ ntially profound. 

An excellent book, which is recommended to every 
intelligent reader.”—J/he Spectator. 


“Particularly worthy of attention are those 
chapters which possess sound facts about tariffs, 
safeguarding, and high taxation.’ 

—Shefficld Daily Telegraph. 








METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


beacon ya GOOD 


3y E. V. LUCAS 63. net 


A new aie of essays dealing with a variety of subjects with 
{r. Lucas’s usual lightness of touch and comprehensive allusiveness. 


ALL ABOUT WOMEN 
By GERALD GOULD 5s. net 


A new collection of essays and parodies in which the author aims 
at nothing more than sheer amusement, 


THE WIND IN THE BUS TOPS 


By C. P. HAWKES author of Chambers in the 
Temple, ete. 7s. 6d. net 


“ There is nothing that Mr. Hawkes cannot tell you about London, 
and his book of essays is a charming guide from East to West.’ 
—Sunday Times. 








SAILOR’S DELIGHT 


By C. FOX SMITH Illustrated 6s. net 


A new collection of salt-water poems, grave and gay, by the 
author of Sea Songs and Baliads, ete, 


THE YOUNG RECITER AND MODEL 
MUSIC-HALL 


sy F. ANSTEY 5s. net 


A new and revised edition of this delightful burlesque, with an 
introduction by C. L, Graves. 


LUCKY DOGS 


3y ROWLAND JOHNS Iilustrated 63. nei 


An entertaining book containing stories about canine chums oi 
well-known people. 


A WAYFARER IN NORTH AFRICA 
3y FLETCHER ALLEN Illustrated 7s. 61. net 


An intimate picture of Tunisia and Algeria, covering the whole 
country from coast to desert. 


ROUSSEAU : The Child of Nature 
By JOHN CHARPENTIER 15s, net 


A portrait in the modern style which seeks to create a living image 
of this amazing man, 


THOUGHT & LETTERS IN WESTERN 
EUROPE: (A.D. 500—900) 


By M. L. W. LAISTNER, Professor of Ancient 
History in Cornell University 15s. net 


A compendious guide to the little-known literature of the Dark Ages, 





METHUEN’S HISTORY OF MEDIEVAL AND 
MODERN EUROPE 

A new series dealing with European History from the 

Dark Ages to the present day. The following volumes 

are available :— 

A HISTORY OF EUROPE: 1494-1610 


3y A. J. GRANT, formerly Professor of History in 
the University of Leeds. With 12 maps 16s. net 


A HISTORY OF EUROPE: 1815-1923 


By SIR J. A. R. MARRIOTT, M.A. 
With 12 maps 16s. net 





METHUEN & CO. LTD. 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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the name of Taylor, the processes of standardization and 
specialization associated with the name of Ford, with the 
industrial combination movement in both its aspects of finan- 
cial amalgamation and price control ’’ (the sentence is a fair 
example of Miss Warriner’s style). Undertaken in an emer- 
gency, it may or may not survive as a policy for the future. 
It has not, in Miss Warriner’s view, ‘ produced the conditions 
on which alone Dr. Moritz Bonn declared capitalism tolerable— 
high wages, low prices and widely diffused stock ownership.” 
To its effect on unemployment, the book does not refer. 


* * * * 


In his History of Surnames in the British Isles (Kegan 
Paul, 25s.) Mr. C. L’Estrange Ewen presents a great deal of 
information gathered from national and local records for the 
successive periods, and then discusses the classifieation and 
evolution of surnames. The closing chapters deal with the 
legal aspect of the matter and give early instances of licences 
to change a name—one as early as 1273. An elaborate index 
refers to many thousands of names. Those who are interested 
in the subject will find Mr. Ewen’s references valuable, but 
his theories—especially in regard to etymologies and to the 
influence of nicknames, which he minimizes—are too often 
speculative and unconvincing. His elaborate discussion of 
the name Shakespeare is a case in point. “ It is highly im- 
probable,” says Mr. Ewen, “ that the name signifies what it 
appears to do.” Yet simple explanations are often correct, 
and it cannot be said that the author’s alternative suggestions 
throw any more light on the matter. However, he has evi- 
dently devoted years of research to the book, and its solid 
merits unquestionably outweigh its theoretical defects. 


* at * * 


To arouse enthusiasm for missionary effort is hard now- 
adays; only a bold, one might say an obstinate, believer in it 
would make the attempt. So many people have come to agree 
with Queen Victoria, who asked: ‘* What right have we to 
tell Mohammedans that their religion is false ?”? and added 
frankly : “* I have no right to judge whether it is or not.”” Miss 
Vera Kingston has no such misgivings, and in An Army with 
Banners (Sampson Low, 12s. 6d.) she is able with a sure touch 
to enlist our sympathy and compel our admiration for a 
number of the devoted men and women who have carried the 
Gospel among “ the heathen.” It is a little surprising to find 
the Bishop of St. Albans (who once gained at Oxford a repu- 
tation as a progressive) claiming in his foreword that our 
conditions in Britain prove the value of Christian teaching, 
and urging that we are bound to pass on our blessings to 
others. Has he read the book which his fellow-bishop of 
Southwark has written about slums ? 


* % * Bs 


During the past month the books most in demand at 
The Times Book Club have been : 

Non-Fiction.—Time Was, by W. Graham Robertson ; 
Charlton: An Autobiography; Aphrodite in  Aulis, by 
George Moore; The Double Heart: A Study of Julie de 
Lespinasse, by Naomi Royde Smith ; Footslogger, by Graham 
Seton; Back to Montparnasse, by Sisley Huddleston ; Jn the 
Highlands, by Seton Gordon ; Two Lone Ships, by Georg Kopp. 

Ficrion.—Judith Paris, by Hugh Walpole; Finch’s 
Foriune, by Mazo de Ia Roche; The Sittaford Mystery, by 
Agatha Christie ; Mapp and Lucia, by K. F. Benson; Siorms 
and Teacups, by Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick ; Life and Andrew Otway, 
by Neil Bell; Saturday Night, by Thomas Moult; Unicorn, 
by Marcuerite Steen. 


New Editions 


By Henri Murger. Foreword by D. B. 
(Jarrolds. 18s.) 


Tut KiIncs or ENGLAND, 1066-1901, 
{John Murray. 10s. 6d.) 


Pore. By Edith 


LATIN QUARTER. 
Wyndham Lewis. 


By Viscount Mersey. 


ALEXANDER Sitwell. 


7s. 6d.) 


(Faber and Faber. 


Ivan Tie Foon AND OTHER TALES. 
7s. 6d.) 


By Leo Tolstoy. (Black. 


Tue Reconstruction OF INpriA. By Edward Thompson. 
(Haber and Faber. ‘Ts. 6d.) 

Memories or tue Monrius. By Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
(Maclehose. 6s.) 


Tue Bripce or San Lurs Rey. By Thornton Wilder ; 
Tue Firresy Mercury Srory Book (Parts I. and II.) ; 
‘ie CaBpata. By Thornton Wilder; Tue ADVENTURES 
By A. A. Pienaar; Cro, A Muse, 
By G. M. Trevelyan; Prost or 
(Swan Library, Longmans. 3s. 6d. each.) 


or A LION FamIty. 
AND OrnerR Essays. 
‘lo-Day. 





—— 


The Modern Home 


[We shall be pleased to reply to any enquiries arising from the 
articles we publish on the Modern Home page. Enquiries should 
be addressed to the Editor, The Srrcraror, 99 Gower Street 
W.C. 1, with “‘ Modern Home Page” written in the leftchang 
corner of the envelope.| 


Heating—II 
By G. M. Boumpurey: 


RaptantT heat makes us independent to a great extent of the 
temperature of the air around us. This means that we can 
have all the healthy and stimulating effects of cool air ang 
still remain perfectly warm and comfortable. It means fewer 
colds and smaller fuel bills. Instead of living in an atmosphere 
heated to 60° or more, we shall find 50° to 55° quite warm 
enough if it be supplemented by some form of radiant heat— 
which can be applied just where we want it and only when we 
want it. I shall deal next week with the various systems 
of central heating; for the moment we will consider the 
sources of radiant heat. 

I hope nobody is thinking at this point that it is necessary 
to employ some medical-looking device of bulbs and wires and 
reflectors—probably mounted on a wheeled trolley. On the 
contrary, the common or open fire is an excellent emitter of 
radiant heat, giving about five-sixths of its heat in this form, 
The chief trouble with a fire is that when one wants to sit in 
some particular spot it is frequently in the wrong place ; then, 
too, it scatters its heat rather indiscriminately about the room, 
whereas a more directed. beam might be better. In other 
words, with an open fire in a large room one must either sit 
near it or shiver, unless the air is well heated. The ideal place 
for a source of heat is near the windows, to prevent draughts 
and to warm the coldest wall ; and that is just where a fireplace 
ean rarely be found. In any case, a fire is not portable—and 
one’s requirements vary. I am not particularly in favour of 
portable heaters as a decorative feature : they have wires or 
tubes trailing behind them and usually look rather makeshift. 
But there is no need for a source of radiant heat to look likea 
heater or to be obvious:at all. It can be in the form of a flat 
panel, painted to match the existing decoration and mounted 
quite unobtrusively—even in the electric light fitting or on 
the ceiling. ‘* Unity ” heaters, which are dark-finished tubes 
2 ins. in diameter and up to 17 ft. long, give out a large pro- 
portion of radiant heat and are extremely convenient in that 
they can be fitted just where they are required. 

In addition to non-luminous heaters, it is advisable, not only 
for the sake of cheerfulness, to provide some luminous source 
of heat. This will give out the short infra-red rays which add 
to our well-being and sense of comfort. Here is where an open 
fire will justify itself, as also the modern gas-fire with its 
** Beam” radiants designed especially for infra-red efficiency. 
Among electric fires I know none to equal the “ Ferranti.” In 
place of the usual ‘spiral of red-hot wire, this fire has a rod of 
carborundum, about 14 ins. long and the thickness of a pencil, 
which becomes radiant. This is accurately focused in front 
of a chromium-plated reflector, shaped like a parabolic trough. 
The effect of this exact focusing is to throw a long horizontal 
beam of radiant heat to an astonishing distance. One might 
compare it to the headlight of a car, but projecting, instead of 
a circle, a wide rectangle, just low enough not to trouble the 
eyes. I find it possible to sit at a remarkable distance away 
from this fire and still feel the warmth ; yet, closer in, there 
is none of the ** shin-scorching *’ which is often so troublesome 
with other types of electric fire. Its consumption of current 
is extremely low for the heat it gives, and it is a thoroughly 
well-made and good-looking product. Those who prefer 
something more romantic may turn to the “ Magicoal ” and 
its imitators, which give the effect of a glowing coal-fire. 
These have the advantage that one can switch on the “ flicker” 
on warm evenings without the heat. At least one electric fire 
can be obtained complete with a Delft tile fireplace and 
mantel (in any one of many colours), the whole of which can 
be fixed in any reasonable position without structural altera- 

tions —since no flue is necessary. 


(To be continued.) 
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Finance—Public and Private 
The Gold Standard and the Investment Outlook 


A Goop many investors must, I think, have been some- 
what perplexed by the fact that the announcement of the 
abandonment of the gold standard was immediately 
followed by a slump in British funds and high-class invest- 
ment stocks, accompanied by .almost a “ boom” in 
industrial shares and some of the speculative descriptions 
including gold mining shares. Not unnaturally it is asked 
why there should have been these movements, whether 
the tendencies will continue, and if so, for how long, and to 
what extent? Is it advisable that investors who have 
hitherto regarded British Government stocks as an ark 
of perfect safety should now abandon them and, if so, for 
what reason, and in what direction should the proceeds of 
the sales be re-invested ? I propose this week to deal 
mainly with the motives inspiring the movements which 
have at present occurred in public securities and next 
week I hope to be able to deal more fully with the question 
of how far the present downward tendency in gilt-edged 
securities and the upward movement in the more specu- 
lative markets are likely to go and how long they are 
likely to continue. 


TAXATION AND BANK Rate. 


Before, however, pointing out the manner in which our 
going off the gold standard has affected the security mar- 
kets, it may be well to remember that there have 
been certain other influences which even if we had 
not departed from the gold standard would have had 
an adverse effect upon British funds. In_ the first 
place, it must be remembered that only a few weeks ago 
in his revised Budget Mr. Snowden imposed additional 
burdens both on the income and super-tax payer, and, 
other things being equal, the higher the rate of the income 
tax, the more marked the tendency on the part of the 
investor to seek a higher yield on his investment so as to 
enable him or her to pay the additional tax. Then, again, 
it must be remembered that Bank rate is now 6 per cent., 
as compared with only 3 per cent. at this time last year, 
and if we were to refer back, say, a little more than two 
vears ago when Bank rate was only 5} per cent., we should 
find that 24 per cent. Consols, for example, were rather 
under their present level. 

Faun. IN THE Pounp. 

Now, however, Ict me deal with the deeper motives 
underlying the sales of investment stocks which took 
place a few days previous to our departure from the gold 
standard by those who were evidently apprehensive of 
the event and with those which have inspired the selling 
since. Our inability to maintain the old gold standard 
has meant that our currency in terms of the currencies 
of the two principal countries on the gold standard, 
namely, France and the United States, has greatly 
depreciated. Thus, at one time last week the value of 
the pound as expressed in American and French currency 
was just under 15s. This, of course, in its turn, means 
that any purchases of commodities or of goods from 
those countries would have cost us about 20 per cent. 
more—having to pay for them in dollars and franes— 
than before we departed from the gold standard. If 
we were making those purchases ourselves, our income 
expressed in purchasing power would have been that much 
smaller. Or if the purchases, as is more probable, were 
made by wholesale dealers and manufacturers here, then 
their charges to us for the supply of the foodstuffs, com- 
modities or other articles would have risen, thus again 
demonstrating that the money in our pockets had no 
longer the same purchasing power. 


Fears or INFLATION, 


Consequently it will be seen that holders of gilt-edged 
stocks who had hitherto been content with a low interest 
vield because of the greater safety of the investment have 
been hit on all sides by influences such as the high income 
tax, the high Bank rate and the probable rise in the cost 
of living to an extent prompting them to desire to obtain 





a higher yield on their shares. It is possible, too, tha 
foreign selling of these high-class, but low interest-yieldiy 
stocks, has also been accentuated by fears * 
currency depreciation in England should become really 
severe as was the case in certain other countries some 
years ago which were not on the gold standard anq 
which, moreover, indulged in an orgy of inflation. — These 
fears, of course, were only so far justified by the fact 
that the first effect of our going off the gold standard 
may be to increase the difficulty of balancing the Budget 
for the current year, thus increasing the temptation 
offered by measures of inflation, Fortunately there jg 
every reason to believe that such temptation will be 
steadily resisted, in which case the depreciation in the 
pound will be limited and may even only be temporary, 


Way Invusrriats Rise. 

To fully appreciate the forces operating against gilt. 
edged securities and in favour of the Ordinary shares of 
industrial and other concerns, it is necessary, however, 
to recall what has already been said with regard to 
the effect of a depreciated exchange upon the price 
of commodities or upon the cost of living. If the pound 
depreciates in terms of the currencies of the countries 
from which we obtain large quantities of foodstuffs, 
commodities and raw materials, it is probable that 
internal prices of the things affected will rise both by 
reason of their increased cost to the original buyer and 
probably because of their being imported in somewhat 
reduced quantities. The wholesale buyer and the retailer, 
however, will probably more than make up this loss by 
ratsing the price to the consumer and by the automatic 
reduction in his own working costs in wages through a 
decline in the value of the pound. Moreover, those engaged 
in export trade hope to receive a stimulus in buying 
orders from abroad because those countries still on the 
gold standard will be able to obtain our manufactured 
goods cheaper because of their making payment for them 
through the purchase of our own depreciated currency. 
Therefore, the investor argues that the very factor 
which threatens to make his income from low _interest- 
yielding securities diminish in purchasing power constitutes 
a reason for his acquiring an interest in the Ordinary 
shares of concerns which he considers will very probably 
benefit from the altered condition of things. 

Broadly speaking, these are some of the motives which 
have inspired the selling of high-class investment securities 
during the past ten days and have also been responsible 
for the rush to buy certain shares of industrial concerns. 
Even Home Railway Ordinary stocks, it will be noted, 
which have been falling for years past have rallied a 
little during the past week on the hopes of a depreciated 
sterling exchange giving a stimulus to our trade activities. 
In addition, however, there is no doubt that the purchase 
of industrials has also been stimulated by expectations 
of an immediate imposition of tariffs and by the idea 
that such imposition would give a great impetus te 
trade and prosperity. It must be noted that Iam not 
concerned in this article with the soundness or otherwise 
of the motives affecting the movements in securities 
since our departure from the gold standard. I am only 
endeavouring to explain the movements themselves, 


Hasty Conclusions, 

I suggest, however, that both as regards the selling 
of investment stocks and the purchase of ordinary stocks 
or equities in other directions, action may have beet 
based upon somewhat hasty conclusions with regard te 
the effects likely to result from our departure from the 
gold standard. This is so, I think, more especially with 
regard to the eager purchase of the more speculative 
shares. In the first place, it is all very well to talk 
about depreciated exchanges stimulating exports, but 
we have first to reckon with the general dislocation o 


(Continued on page 444.) 
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MAKE IT SAFE. 


You invest £1,000 to-day. 
It is immediately worth £1,390. 
In 1946 it becomes £1,820. 


Work it out yourself 


The return is tax free, and is guaranteed by 
assets exceeding £33,000,000. It is based on 
past and present earnings. Any Bank will 
negotiate your Bond at any time. 





poate 
' Messrs. HAWKE & MARTIN, 
H 169 Chandos House, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W. 1 


! Please send me—without obligation on my part—particulars 
MOY NPE, vensocuidesecexee investment. 
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THE BENGUELA RAILWAY | 
and 

LOBITO BAY 


PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA. 


ANGOLA, 


THE SHORTEST ROUTE TO RHODESIA. 
From Europe and North America. 


If you wish to travel to Central Africa by the shortest | 
route apply for free illustrated handbook to The Publicity | 
Agent, Benguela Railway Co., Princes House,95 Gresham 

! Street, E.C. 2. 
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‘SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ | 


' Society are daily called upon for help, not only to 
| shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans of 
| fishermen and sailors, and to aged and distressed i 
seafarers. Funds needed to work. | 


WILL YOU HELP? 
Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
President: Admiral of the Fleet SIR ROGER KEYES. 
Bankers: Secretary: 
Willicms Deecen's Bank, Ltd. G. E. Mavpr, Esq. 
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ABBEY 
ROAD 


LONDON’S LARGEST 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


There aretwo torms of investment—share accounts 
and deposit accounts. Every &1 deposited is 
covered ten times over by first mortgage securities 
(with an adequate margin of safety) trustee 
securities and cash . . . . Interest is paid at the 
rate of 44 per cent. net on share accounts, and 
4 per cent. net on deposit accounts ® .. . 
No depreciation and no fluctuation of value 
—no investor has ever lost a penny piece of 
his capital . . . . The Abbey Road offers un- 


questionable security to investors. 


The Assets exceed &33,000,000. 








* Income Tax is paid by 
the Society direct to the 
Revenue Department and 
these rates are paid net 
and free of liability to 
Income Tax. 


Full particulars of the Investment Service and a 
statement of accounts sent free on application to 
Harold Bellman, Managing Director, 
ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 
Baker Street, London, N.W.1. 

Telephone: Welbeck 8282 (8 lines). a 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 442.) 


international trade likely to be occasioned during the 
period of unsettlement which must almost inevitably 
follow the departure from the gold standard by many 
countries. Already Norway, Sweden, Denmark and 
Estonia have followed us in abandoning the gold standard, 
and it looks as if other countries might adopt similar 
measures.. Those, who have read Mr. Withers’ articles 
will have seen how the departure from a gold standard 
disturbs the common denominator which gold occupied 
as a basis of settlement of international trade and inter- 
national debts. Even the man in the street can see that 
if to-morrow we had to revert to barter in place of 
currency and exchange, the volume of trade would be 
gravely retarded by reason of the cumbersome character 
of the means of settlement. In lesser degree the same 
holds true when there is chaos in international cur- 
rencies. Such chaos may be ideal for speculators in 
commodities and in exchanges, but not for genuine 
international trade. In the second place I think 
insufficient allowance has been made for the final effect 
of the present abandonment of the gold standard by 
many countries upon such centres as France and the 
United States, for, however much we may resent the 
unnecessary gold accumulations in those countries, any 
serious break in the credit systems of those countries 
or even in their general prosperity would react adversely 
in other directions. Therefore those who care above all 
things for international prosperity are hoping that out 
of the present grave disturbance may come more 
settled conditions resulting from an international con- 
ference, followed by international co- operation in restoring 
a stable gold standard on a basis proportionate to the 
ubility of each country to maintain it. 
Artuur W. Kippy. 
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THE COURSE OF 


THE COMING BOOM 


IN SECURITIES 
By L. L. B. ANGAS. 


This vemarkable publication, appearing the day following the 
collapse in sterling, and forecasting certain stock market movements 
which have since occurred, will prove invaluable to investors as a 
guide in the forthcoming months. 

Mr. L. L. B. Angas’s forecasts of stock market movements have, in 
the past, shown an uncanny accuracy, as witness his publications: 
“The Coming Rise in Gold Shares’’ and ‘* The Coming Collapse in 
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Rubber.” This latest publication can be equally recommended. 
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DOES NOT THIS APPEAL OF THE 
CHILDREN TOUCH YOUR HEART? 
1,100 young children, some fatherless, some motherless, 


some total orphans, but all taken from dire poverty, are 
now under the care of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘““ARETHUSA’’ TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843) 
2s. 6d. will keep the Homes 
minute. 
£7 10s, Od. will keep the Homes 
one hour. 


Please send a gift to help the Society in this great work of 
caring for, and providing for, these young ones. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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| Entirely New Edition 
PERKIN AND KIPPING’S 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


By F. STANLEY KIPPING 
Professor of Chemistry, University College, Nottingham | 
AND | 
F. BARRY KIPPING 


University Demonstrator in Chemistry, 





Trinity College, Cambridge | 
In One Volume, 664 pages, 8/6 | 
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Part I., 368 pages, 4/6. Part IT., 328 pages, 4/6 
The work has been entirely reset, and has been brought 


thoroughly up to date in accordance with ihe latest 
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WESTMINSTER, THEATRE, Palace St., Bughinatnee Gate, S.W.1. 
Telephone: Victoria 0283 & 02 
WED. NEXT, Oct. 7, at 8.15. jiekecaamiie at 8.30.) 
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in a Life Policy 
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B 


HHT. 
THE SECOND BUDGET OF 1931 
AMERICAN CO-OPERATION 


FRANCE ASTRIDIE 








THE NEW CANADIANISM y P. E, CORBETT 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY AND MODERN FOREIGN ART 
By ERNEST H. R. COLLINCS 
MARGARET OF AUSTRIA AND THE CHURCH OF BROU 
By ARTHUR J. ASHTON 
‘BILLY BLUE”: A SEA EPIC By the late PERCY CROSS STANDING 
AT THE EDGE OF CIVILISATION By ANNA fg te STRONG, Ph.D. 
PORE IGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW 
The be 1a < ial = - ‘t oOo bi Diplomacy; Mr. Henderson as [foreign 


Seer ; Gerr Th Hague and "Disarmament. 
LITER ARY *$u PPLE Mi: N' AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Publishing Office: 19, Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


COLOURED ILLUSTRA1ION FREE, 
LIBERTY & CO.. LTD. REGENT ST.. 
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LONDON, 


Letters cf Credit 


CIENCE PROGRESS 


A QUARTERLY RECORD OF SCIENTIFIC 


(Formerly the JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES) THOUGHT, WORK AND AFFAIRS. 
LEADING CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER: Editor : Sir RONALD ROSS, K.CB., F.RS., &e. 
| REPRESENTATION PROFESSOR J. L. STOCKS |f | No. 102. OCTOBER, 1931. 7s. 6d. not. 
i j RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE: Applied Mathematies—Physics 
| INTERACTION AND COSMIC STRUCTURE | Organic Chemistry—{icology—-Botany—Plant Physicieay -Agricultural 
| PROFESSOR J. E. BOODIN Physiology—Meteorology. 
; DEFINITION OF VALUE H. OSBORNE, M.A. if | ARTICLES: The Laplace Correction (S. A, Dyment, M.Sc.)—Reeent 
| } Experiments on Some Thermal and other Properties of Petroleur nm Oils 
} SPINOZISTIC SUBSTANCE AND THE H (CH. R. Lang, Ph.D.)—Post-glacial Succession of Forests in urops 
| UPANISHADIC SELF M. S. MODAK. M.A.. Ph.D | (T. W. “wore ad, Ph.D., M.Se., F.L.S.)-—Palvolithic Man in Pale tine 
i oF ae See iar, (J. Reid Moir) 

CAUSE AND GROUND F. E. ENGLAND, M.A., Ph.D. | NOTES: Obituary: Rovald Campbell Mz acfie—Babylonian and Egyptian 
| \ Mathematics Plymouth Marine Fauna Yotes on Fisheries—Journa! 
| REALITY IN HISTORY HILDA D. OAKELEY, M.A., D.Lit. | of the National Institute of Ag ricultural Botany—Mian_ Mir-—The 
| | Teaching of the History of Science in the University of London 
} THE CONSTANT AND THE CONTINGENT Notes and News. 

IN HUMAN THOUGHT AND LIFE ESSAY-REVIEWS: The Old: the New: and the Timeless (W. Stott)— 

A. E. GARVIE, M.A., D.D. The Conduction of Electricity by Metals (L. F. Bates, B.Se., Ph.D.) 
| F : : % The Physicist in Agriculture (R. K. Schofield, M.A., Ph.D.)—The Relation 
| Philosophical Survey. New Books. Institute Notes. between Descriptive and Experimental Embryology (J. H. Woodger, 
| ).Se.)—-The Growth of Man, ree al and Mental (#, )—The Science 
| rice 3s ] >t init subscriplio; de . . pp and Art of Perfumery (H. S. Redgrove, B.Sc., F.L.C.)—Entropy d 
Price 3s. 6d. net. Annital subscriplion 14s. net post free. Teentropie Surfaces (E. V¥. Newsham, B.Sc). 
| | REVIEWS of 46 Books, ete. 
| MACMILLAN & co. LTD. LONDON W.C.2. Annual Subscription (including postagc), 31s, 2d. 

JOuN MURRAY, AL BEMARL E STREE’ r, LONDON, W. I. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


Cncorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, EL. S. 
West End Office: 17 1 i » Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid-up Capital es oe £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund + £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of ‘Proprietors ‘under ‘the Charter .. £4,500,000 
and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
through the numereus branches of the Bank 
New Zealand Deposits for fixed periods received. 


ription is transacted 
uvpghour Austraha and 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letiers). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 


tine. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


~ ; + 91L0/ > . a parts Qo - 
Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


72% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
, to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


pg END MISSION (founded 1885).—52,000 Free 
“4 breakfasts given to East End Children, 15,000 
children given a Christmas treat. Old people and tired 
mothers not forgotten. Six doctors employed. 2,500 
patients weekly. Great Religious, Social and Philan- 
thropic Institution. Full particulars sent. Visitors 
invited —Krv, F. W. CHUDLEIGH, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, E, 1. 








— — 


PERSONAL 








F you would see -without glasses, send stamped 
addressed envelope for particulars to Miss PEARSON, 
Abford House, Wilton Road, 8.W. 1 





UTO-INTOXICATILON is responsible for Constipa- 

tion, Dyspepsia, Acidity, Rheumatism, Colitis & all 

stomachic complaints.—Write re PROF. METCHNIKOFE’S 
Foop, New Research Co., Dept. 3, Worcester Park, 





TVHE POETRY SOCIETY'S examinations in verse 

speaking have unique authority, value and effect.— 
For details apply THE RuGisTrRaR, 44 Bramham Gardens, 
5.W. 5. 





— 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 








Qi RETARY.—Educated Gentlewoman seeks post. 
k Shorthand, typewriting. Exp.; ex. refs. Literary 
work pref.—C., Flat 17, 4 Westbourne Grove Terr., W. 2. 











CINEMA 
Cc AMD 3M FZ CINEMA, 
A Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Ger. 2981. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER Sth, FOR ONE WEEK: 
“CITY OF SONG” with Jan Kiepura 
and 
“MOSCOW THAT LAUGHS AND WEEPS” 
(Russian Comedy). 
This Week : 
The Russian Epic “ EARTH” 


and 
“TARTUFFE.” (Emil Jannings) 








—— 


LECTURES 





YNIVERSITY or LONDON. 

A Lecture on “ THE CONCEPT OF THE STATE ” 
will be given, in English, by PROFESSOR H. 
KANTOROWICZ (Professor of Law in the University 
of Kiel), at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
(Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2), on MONDAY, 
OCTOBER 12th, at 5 p.m. The Chair will be taken by 
Professor Francis de Zulucta, F.B.A. (Regius Professor 
of Civil Law in the University of Oxford, and Fellow 
of Ail Souls College). 

A Course of two Lectures on “ THEORY OF 
LANGUAGE AND PSYCHOLOGY OF SPEECH ”’ 
will be given, in English, by PROFESSOR KARL 
BUHLER (Professor of Psychology in the University 
of Vienna), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 
(Gower Street, W.C.1), on OCTOBER 13th and 15th 
at 5.30 p.m, At the first Lecture the Chair will be 
taken by Professor Cyril L. Burt, D.Sc., M.A. (Professor 
of Education in the University). ; 3 ; 

The Creighton Lecture, entitled “ HISTORY AND 
THE HISTORICAL NOVEL,” will be given by PRO- 
FESSOR EDWARD JENKS, D.C.L., D:Litt., F.B.A. 
(Emeritus Professor of English Law in the University) 
at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
(Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2), on WEDNESDAY, 
OCTOBER 14th, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken 
by Sir William Beveridge, K.C.B., M.A., B.C.L., LL.D. 
(Director of the Londoa School of Economics), 

A Course of four Lectures on ** BEZiIEHUNGEN 
ZWISCHEN ENGLISCHER UND DEUTSCHER 
LITERATUR IM LAUFE DER JAHRHUNDERTE ” 
will be given, in German, by PROFESSOR DR. ie 
STAMMLER (Professor of German Philology in_ the 
University of Greifswald) at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON (Gower Strect, W.C. 1), on OCTOBER 15th, 
16th, 22nd and 23rd at 5.30 pam. At the first Lecture 
the Chair will be taken by His Excellency the German 
gambassador (Baron von Neurath). _ ie 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET, 

S. J. WORSLEY, 


Academic Registrar, 





SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL 
f\ LEGE, Chelsea, London, 5.W. 3. (Day and Resi- 
dential)—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works expe- 
rience with training in administration, Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term: commences October 6th. Syllabus 
from HEAD-MASTER. 





Se EDUCATION INSTITUTE, COL- 
- LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
5.W.15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Charman: 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss I. E. 
Lawrence.—-l’or information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education 
apply to the SECRETARY. 








eee Employment Bureau and 

Students’ Careers Association (Incorporated not for 
profit). Established 1898. Full Secretarial Training by 
highly-qualified ‘Teachers and Participation in work of 
this large institution, where the classrooms all overlook 
gardens. Extensive appointments Department assists 
to posts.—Write SECRETARY for Prospectus, 54 Russell 
Square, W.C, 1. 








GPA TREATMENT 
A" HOME 
cures RHEUMAPISM /r good. 


Trefriw Waters are so rich in Sulphur- 
Iron (Ferrous-Sulphate) that the dose 
never exceeds one or two tablespoons. 
The Treatment, which is simple and 
highly efficacious, is usually seven weeks, 
and is sent in perfect Spa condition by 
parcel post to your home in small phials 
each containing two tablespoons. Write 
Manager, Pump Room and Baths, 


FREFRIW CHALYBEATE WELLS, 
TREFRIW, NORTH WALES. 
(Member of British Spas Federation) 

















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





SCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
iN advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 0301 (2 lines) 
Publishers of “* SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 





QceHoo LS FOR BOYS anv GIBLS. 
N TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. “ 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fces shoukl be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4, Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 





tied 

SLIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY.—Boys' p 
4 lic School. Founded 1563. Inclusive te 
£95 per annum.—Particulars HEAD-MaAsTER, 


~ 


A ub. 
TMS, £85 to 





tia 
Qt. EDMUND'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, 
A equipped Public School on a splendid git 
acres, overlooking the City. Very healthy situatio 
Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities 
Army, &c.—For prospectus write to Rev. Canon W i 
BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. bk 


—Fully 
© of 6) 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


———______, 





( U E &£E N 8 WwW O oO D 
c HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE. ? 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH SEPARATR 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, ij 
Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, G.B.H., D.Se., PBA 
Delightfully situated. 420 acres. Fully equipped 
School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium. — Swimiping 
Bath. Scheol Chapel. Preparation for all Public Exam. 
inations, Entrance and Leaving Scholarships, Kasy 
access London. 
Prospectus on application to the HEap-Mistrgsg, 





St NICHOLAS PREPARATORY SCHOOL FoR 
h GIRLS (Recognized by the Board of Education) 
(ages 7—14) formerly of Pynnacles Corner, Stanmore 
Middlesex, is now fully re-established for boarders only, 
in splendid situation, 450 feet up on gravel soil, at 
Boxmoor, near Hemel Hempstead (station 1 mile) 
yymmasium, 8 acres of playing fields and garden. Head 
mistress, Miss P. I. Brown, B.A., assisted by highly 
qualified staff. Every care to health and diet.—Telephone: 
Boxmoor, 331. 





TINHE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIKLS. Graduate staff; prepara. 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record; individual care, 
Scholarships available-—Apply, the PRINCIPALS. 





\T. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON— 
iN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church), 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


YWITZERLAND.—LAUSANNE, LUTRY, 
h CHATEAU BLENVENUE, — First-class finishing 
school for girls. Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science, 
Summer holidays and winter sports in the Alps. Escort 
from and to London.—Principal: MELLE Rurer, 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





K XPERT TYPEWRITING.—MSS. 1s. 1000 words— 
‘4 Haroun Cass, (C), 18 Thurnham Street, Lancaster, 





] EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable; Booklet free —REGENT Lyst- 
TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.3. 





ITERARY Typewriting carefully& promptly executed, 
4 MSS. 1s. per 1,0.0 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000, 
Miss N. Maclarlane (C ), 44 Elderton Kd., Westcliff-on-Sea, 





I ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good _ stories, 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to- 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 





FF\RANSLATIONS undertaken by London Graduate, 
French, German, Spanish.— Hox 1701, the Spectator, 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





] OVER COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION tor four 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100, £60, 
two £40), and five EXHIBITIONS (value £30), will be 
held on October 29th.—For particulars apply to the 
HKAD-MASTER, W. 5S. LEE, M.A, or to the Bursar, 
Dover College. 





BOOKS, &c. 





| OOKS.—Catalogue just issued—contains a galaxy of 
Nice Books. Post free. Please state wants 
Books Purchased. 


GALLOWAY & PORTER, LTD., 
University Booksellers, Cambridge. 











Destroys MOTH, 


Regd. 66 D yY M U T ET 99 trade Mark 


SILVERFISH ““ * 


From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


upholstery, books, etc. 


pests that prey on _ clothes, 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements—Covwz. 


—_—_—————_ 


CONTINENTAL RESORTS, &c. 


LUG LUGANO swore: BRISTOL 


n all year. Beautiful in Autumn—mild, sunny 
Teer. Golf all year. Pleasant easy walks. 








RUEDIHAUS in Bernese Ober- 


——_—_—_—_" 
STEG.—THE 
Ci poe ‘ —Mrs. VIOLET BATESON. 


Jand,summer & winter resort.- 








—_————— ————— 
TO LET, &c. 

\ORQUAY.—-RETRENCH by taking an unfurnished 

1 Ort, and REDUCE Domestic Worry, Magnificent 


ition facing full south and the sea, Ali inclusive rents. 
ases to suit applicants. WILCOX, 11 Hesketh Crescent, 
Torquay. No Agents. 





. ee 
THY not live within a 1d. bus fare of Bond Street ? 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 
RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2. Room «& bkist. from 5/6 daily. 
Baths free. No tips. ii. & ¢. water all bedrooms. 









—_—— 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental! 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition ; Jarge or 
small quantities ; cash at once goods returned if offei 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & Co., 10 Woodstock Street, 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove) 





ONEY !—-Hidden away iv your home. ‘Those pieces 
M of old gold, silver, discarded jewellery, &c. which you 
have, will realize the highest market prices at WILKIN- 
sons, Dial Lane, Ipswich. 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 








OUBLE CREAM CHEESE. 1s. Post free. Weekly 
] orders invited.—M. & M. STEVENS, Bradfield, Berks. 





r ARGEST roastg. fowls & ducklings, 6/6, 7/6, 8/6 pr. 
ABest geese 6 - 7/-, 8/- ea. t'd.; 24 Winter Fern plats. 
2,6, all p. pd.— DONOGHUE, The Manor, Rosasearbery, Cork. 





h ICHAELMAS Geese, 66, 7 -. Fowls, ducks 6 6, 7 /-pr. 
Mima p.f. cash.—Miss BLANCHFIELD, Bandon, Cork. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


A REVELATION TO 
4 





LOVERS of real Turkish 

Tobacco, “ BIZIM” CIGARETTES, 6s. 3d. per 
100 post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 58s. 6d. 
Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., Lrp., 
90 Piceadilly, W.1. “SOLACE CIRCLES” Pipe 
Tobacco, the tinest combination ever discovered of Choice 
Natural Tobaccos; every pipeful an indescribable 
pleasure; 12s. 6d. per 44b. tin, post extra. 





ae AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 

Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 33. Specimens sent 
free—Hunry A. WARD, 57 Mortimer St., London, W, 1. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offces, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—24°% for 6 
insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 





DEAL 


Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
Afree. J 


ames St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway,Scotland. 





Jumpers, 
from stock or knitted to 

Send for free illustrated catalogue 
, Midyell, Lerwick, Shetland, 


| EAL Shetland Hand-knit Woollen Goods. 
scarves, berets, &c., 
OWN Measurements, 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring thei the 


names of hotels- hotels 


from the ** Spe ctator s”” 


establishments, 


or private 


-in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
Recommended List. 
the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them. 


In order to give wider publicity to their 


Personal recommendation 


of hotels is always welcomed by the Pravel Manager. 





AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
(near).—SKELWITH BRIDGE. 
AVIEMORE (Inverness-shire ).— AVIEMORE. 
BATH.- GRAND a 'MP ROOM. 
—PULTEN 
“a AL YORK HOUSE. 
SP 
BELFAST.—-GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.— BERESFORD. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON (S. Devon).—HUNTLY. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH._-BOURNEMOU TH ae DRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATE ie 
BRIGHTON.—KINGS 
—ROYAL ALBION. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean)—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—_GREAT NORTHERN. 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District).—VICTORIA. 
CALLANDER (Perths. ).—DRE ADNOU GHT. 
CAMBRIDGE.— BULL. 
CASTLEROCK (('o. Londonderry).- 
CHELTENHAM.—LILLEY BROOK. 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 
—RHOS: ABBEY, 
CONWAY (N. Wales).- CASTLE. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).- _ 
CROWBOROUGH.— BEACON 
CROYDON (Surrey).—SHIRLEY PARK. 


af 


GOLF. 


DORCHESTER.—KING’S ARMS. 

DORKING. ~ 

DROITW ICH SPA. -WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS. 

DUMFRIES. 


EDZELL (Fort: arshire) ). ~PANMUR E. 
ELIE (Fife).—MARINE. 
ENNERDALE LAKE (( mre am 
EXETER.—ROYAL C - 7h 
EXMOUTH. MAER 
FALMOUTH._-FAL MoU TH. 
GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).—GAIRLOCH. 
GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FORTINGALL. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—-GRANT ARMS. 


“ui oemaaelans 


GRASMERE.— PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX AND PELICAN. 
HARLECH (Wales). oa DAVID’S. 
HARROGATE.—- CAIRN 

HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 

HORNS CROSS (N. Devon).—HOOPS INN 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS 
ILKLEY.— WELLS HOUSE. 
INVERNESS. CALEDONIAN. 
KENMORE (Perths.).—BREADALBANE, 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire).—-STAR. 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). 
VYRNWY. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.— REGENT. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—YE WELLS. 


— LAKE 





LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY. 
LOCH AWE ge ogg LOCH AWI 
LONDON- DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
HYDE PARK, Knightsbridge. 
IVANHOR, Bloomsbury St., W.¢ 
KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., we 1 
—KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.C. - 
PALACE, Bloomsbury, W.c. 
THACKERAY, Gt. Russell st., w.c. 1, 
WAVERLEY ‘Southampton Row, W.C. 1, 
BAY 


a a a 


LYME REGIS. THE 
LYNTON.—-LEE ABBEY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS, 
MATLOCK.—-SMEDLEY’S. 
MIDHURST.—-SPREAD EAGLE. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BENTS. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW 


—ROYAL MARINE. 
NEWCASTLE (Co. Down).—SLIEVE DONARD, 
NEWQUAY.—-HEADLAND. 
OBAN.—ALEXANDRA. 

- GREAT WESTERN, 


STATION. 
PAIGNTON. TP AIGNTON PALACE, 
—REDCLIFFE. 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY 


PENMAENMAWR ((N. Wales).—G RAND. 
PERTH.—ROYAL GEORGE, 

—STATION. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PRINCETOWN (nr.).—TWO BRIDGES. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).— BAY. 

RIPON.— RIPON SPA. 

ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN, 
RUGBY.—-ROYAL GEORGE. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.-GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).— CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
ST. MAWES (© Jornwall).- SHIP & CASTLE, 
SEAFORD.— BA 

SEAVIEW (1.0. W. ).—PIER. 

SHALDON (Ss. Devon).—DUNMORE. 

SHAP (Westmorland).—SHAP WELLS. 
SIDMOUTH. BELMONT. 
SOUTHPORT.— PRINCE oF WALES. 
SOUTHSEA..-GLADSTON 

STRATHPEFFER SPA. KEN WYVIS. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH. 
TEMPLECOMBE —(Somerset).—TEMPLECOMBE 


HOUSE. 
TENBY (Pembrokeshire).—IMPERIAL. 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.— GRAND. 
—HYDRO. 
OSBORNE. 
—ROSETOR. 


VICTORIA 
TOTNES.— SEY — 
TROON. MARIN 
TURNBERRY. TU RNBERRY. 
WARWICK.— LORD LEYCESTER. 
WINCHESTER.—ROYAI 
WINSFORD (Somerset). 
WOODHALL SPA 


AND ALBERT, 


“ROYAL OAK 


(Lincs.).—EAGLE LODGE, 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


] ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. 
Large Garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 





| RACING CANFORD CLIFFS.—Quiet  board-res, 
overlooking Poole Harbour and sea. Private sitting- 

room available. Special diet. Owners trained nurse and 

masseuse.— HAVENHURST, Canford Cliffs, Bournemouth. 





VOLLETTS ON THE COTSWOLDS. 
polo, Every comfort. 
Cleeve Hill 9, Cheltenham. 


Golf, motoring 
Excel. table.—CoLLetrs, 





STONE for Garden. 
iy & HOLMEs, LTD., 


—Write for folder to ASHTON 
Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 





Q OMETHING NEW 
h coloured Pottery ; 
—RAINBOW 


FOR BAZAARS, e. 
beautiful colouring ; 
POTTERY Co., Dept. “ S.,” 


~Hand- 
big profits 
Lindfield, Sussex. 








'T HE SILK LINE TOOTHBRUSH eleans the spaces 
between your teeth where decay begins. 2s. 6d., 
post free—R. BRENNAN, 144 St. Vincent St., Glasgow. 








\ TINTER UNDERWEAR AT b.. AK ER’S PRICES 
direct to you by post. Saves you shillings in the £, 
Postcard bring s Illus. Cati logue pond hREE PATTERNS 
of lovely * BP.” Woven Underwear, one of Britain’s 
finest brands, in Pure Wool or Mixtures. Any style, any 
size, for Woman, Child and Man. Beautifully soft, silky 
and warm. Guar: anteed against shrinkage. Complete 
satisfaction, or money back.—Write to Birkett & 
Phillips Ltd., Dept. S., Union Road, Nottingham, 





VORNISH RIVIERA (near Falmouth).—First-class 

small residential hotel in a beautiful bay. Every 

comfort. Winter terms from 2$ guineas. ‘Ship and 
Castle Hotel,’ St. Mawes. 





-WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 


| ROITWICH SPA. 
175 rooms all with h. & e. water, 


BATHS HOTEL. 





Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. Uld 
Guide from J, 'T. CULLEY, Manager. 
PASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 


iy ncing sea, 
English chef. 


Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms 
Winter terms from 24 gns. "Phone 311. 








} Fees RGH. THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 

4Urescent. Tyms: ‘*Melcrest,’” Edinburgh. Tel. 207501. 
PXETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing, 
4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanse H.&c 











water & radiators in bedrms. Lift. Nt, porter. Phone 107 











N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
p Hydro. For health, comfort aud pleasure, 270 
those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, 
others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 


Bedrooms ; 
inclusive ; 





kR EFORMED 
\ 


Ask for De: nian List ( 2d. “post free) of 170 INNS and 
JTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 





sry, 

P. KR. H. A., Lrp., St. GuorGe’s House, 193 REGENT 

STRERT, W.1. 

ee: ROSETOR PRIVATE 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 

which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 

reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 

RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 


HOTEL, An 





Daddy Hole Plain, 
200 teet above sea, 
*Phone: 2207. 


ees AY.—HYDRO HOTEL. 
Fully Licensed. First class. 
A.A. and R.A.C, Tel.: Hydrotel. 





baa KS.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart, 
Ist Class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowis & tennis, &c. Gar. ’Phone: ‘Totnes 14, 





"bus fare of Bond Street? 
Cambridge TER- 

Room & bkist. from 5/6 daily, 
H. & c. water all bedrooms. 


\ THY not live within a 1d 

Come to 3 Southwic ic Street, 
Hyde Park, W. 
No tips. 





RACE, 
Baths free. 





\ J HERE to Stayin London.—THE LODE, 1 St. 
George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s, With dinner, 6s. 


=~ guineas Weesly, 


weekly, id., oF 
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‘A Commemoration Volume, 1831-1931 


JAMES CLERK MAXWELL 


Essays by 


SIR J. J. THOMSON, SIR JOSEPH LARMOR, DR ALBERT EINSTEIN, 
SIR OLIVER LODGE, SIR JAMES JEANS, DR MAX PLANCK, 
SIR AMBROSE FLEMING, DR WILLIAM GARNETT, 

SIR R. T. GLAZEBROOK, SIR HORACE LAMB 





BIOLOGY AND MANKIND 


By S. A. McDOWALL 


Starting with a thorough survey of the facts and theories of evolution and heredity, this 
book leads up to a discussion of the influence of biological factors on the social and 
political history of mankind. 


In the opinion of the author, the basic facts of the important matters here considered 
ought to be known by every man who wishes to make informed judgments on the 
problems of democracy. 


a 





Crown 4to 
With 140 
illustrations 
in collotype 
and 500 in 
half-tone 
73s. 6d. net 


Crown 8vo 
5s. net 


Demy 8vo 
10s. 6d. net 
Ready 


With 201 
illustrations 
and 5 maps 
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MEDIEVAL SCULPTURE IN 
FRANCE 
By ARTHUR GARDNER 


So far no comprehensive text-book on the 
development of French medieval sculpture has 
appeared in the English language. This book, a 
companion volume to Medieval Figure-Sculpture 
«n England by Professor E. S. Prior and the 
author, has been written as much for the intel- 
ligent tourist as for the student, for an increas- 
ing number of Englishmen spend their holidays 
motoring in France, and most of them will find 
additional pleasure in some knowledge of the 

sculpture of the medieval church. 


HAMLET 


A Study in Critical Method: 
By A. J. A. WALDOCK 


The author's thesis may be described as 
follows: Because Hamlet, more than any other 
play of Shakespeare's, cries out for explanation, 
the true meaning of Hamlet’s character has 
been obscured by the critics; all the explana- 
tions of Goethe, Coleridge, Bradley, etc., are 

therefore unsatisfactory or illegitimate. 

Without insisting on any new interpretation, 
the author pleads for a_ reconsideration of 
Hamlet's character as revealed by the words 

which Shakespeare puts into his mouth, 


D JUNII JUVENALIS 
SATURAE 
(THE SATIRES OF JUVENAL) 
Edited by A. E. HOUSMAN 
Second Edition 
Originally published by Grant Richards, this 
edition of Juvenal’s Satires has now been out 
of print for some years. The chief feature of 


this new edition is the preface; the new matter 
consists more in additions than in corrections. 


A COMPANION TO GREEK 
STUDIES 


Edited by LEONARD WHIBLEY 
Fourth Edition, revised 
In this edition, new 
written on Gems, Music, Money, and Metre, and 
other articles have been generally revised. 
Professor Gardner has rewritten the account of 
the archaic period in the article on Sculpture, 
and Mr Wace has prepared new tables of the 
Earliest History of the Aegean. Many new 
illustrations have been added. 


articles have been 


THE NATURAL AND THE 
SUPERNATURAL 


By JOHN OMAN 


This book is of the nature of a philosophy of 
religion, but its particular interest is the rela- 
tion of religion to environment. As the discus- 
sion of any environment requires all our know- 
ledge and experience of it, this involves the 
three problems of knowing and the known, the 
necessary and the free, the evanescent and the 

eternal, 


PELAGIUS’S EXPOSITIONS 
OF THIRTEEN EPISTLES 


OF ST PAUL 


PART Ill (INTERPOLATIONS) 
By ALEXANDER SOUTER 


This volume forms Part III of Volume IX of 
Texts and Studies (Contributions to Biblical and 
Pairistic Literature), of which Dr J. Armitaga 

Robinson, General Editor. 


The genuine notes of Pelagius are so short 
that they lent themselves to additions at any 
early date. Those interpolations found in the 
oldest manuscripts, bearing the name _ of 

Jerome, are here included and discussed. 


DOCUMENTS OF 
CATHERINE THE GREAT 
Edited by W. F. REDDAWAY 


This collection, which contains an introduc- 
tion and notes by the editor, has been made for 
students reading this special period in the 

History Tripos, Part Il. 
It includes the correspondence of Voltaire 


with the Empress of Russia and the English 
text of her Justruction of 1767. 


NARRATIVES FROM 
* PURCHAS HIS PILGRIMES ” 


Selected and Edited by 
H. G. RAWLINSON 


Hakluyt is comparatively well known. It is 
the hope of the editor that this little book of 
selections may induce the lover of Elizabethan 
literature to turn his attention to Hakluyt's 
faithful disciple and successor, Samuel Purchas. 
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